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UBRICATION of air compressors is vitally impor- 
= tant... If too little oil is supplied, excessive wear 
and premature replacement of parts may result, or a 
compressor failure and train delay may ensue. Both are 
costly . . . If too much oil is supplied, it may get over 
into the air brake system and cause such derangement 
of valve functions as to require abnormal maintenance. 
This also is costly. » » » » » » 


The F-1 Mechanical Lubricator supplies just the right 
amount of oil—sparingly, regularly, unfailingly. Here is 
the most valuable device yet developed for the purpose. 
It will soon pay for itself by eliminating the expense 


that follows inadequate or superfluous lubrication .. . 


It can be applied to compressors that are now in service 
as well as those on new locomotives. » » » 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


General Office and Works: @ WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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This lubricator is entirely independent 


of all engine oiling systems; has ample 
oil capacity for long runs; permits use 
of one grade of oil for steam end, another 
for air end, with independently-adjust- 
able feeds; has lagged and steam-heated 
body to keep oil at proper temperature; 
feeds oil in measured quantities only 
when compressor is running, and at a 


rate proportional to its speed. » » 
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The Railroads’ “F'orgotten Man” 


It is remarkable how men once influential and well 
known can lose their influence and be forgotten. There 
is a man formerly influential and well known in the 
railroad industry who, during recent developments 
importantly affecting the industry and him, has hardly 
been mentioned. He was hardly mentioned during the 
negotiations that resulted last summer in advances in 
the wages of all railway employees to a level higher 
than before the depression. We believe he has not 
been mentioned in the hearings in the rate advance 
case pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. We are quite sure he has not and will not be 
mentioned in the hearings occurring before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce regarding the bill 
largely to increase railway expenses by limiting the 
length of freight trains. 

This man, formerly so well known and influential 
in railroad circles, is the owner of the railroads—viz., 
the railroad stockholder. Various reasons were given 
last summer why advances in railway wages should 
or should not be made, but we do not recall that their 
probable effect upon the stockholder was emphasized. 
There was much discussion of the wishes, “rights” and 
interests of labor unions and railway employees; of in- 
dustries from which the railways buy; of the shipping 
and traveling public; and ever of bondholders; but 
almost none regarding the wishes, rights and interests 
of the stockholder. He is merely the owner of the 
railroads, and, therefore, no doubt, is not entitled to 
much consideration as compared with any other in- 
terested party. 


The Rate Case and the “Forgotten Man” 


The stockholder has hardly been mentioned in the 
hearings regarding advances in rates because the 
spokesmen of the railways consider it would be bad 
strategy to do so; and they are right. Advocate ad- 
vances in rates to enable the railways to pay dividends 
to their owners! That would certainly be to disregard 
and defy prevailing economic beliefs and principles. 
No industry, according to these beliefs and principles, 
should be run any more even incidentally to earn divi- 
dends for its owner; and this is especially true of the 
railroad industry. It should be run solely to pay high 
prices asked by the coal mining and other industries, 
high taxes levied by government and high wages to 
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employees. It should not be allowed even to earn 
interest on its debts if this will interfere with payment 
of a “cultural” wage. Spokesmen of the railroads 
know better than to intimate in a rate advance case 
that railway managers might like to earn something to 
pay to their employers, the owners of the railways. 
Likewise in the hearings regarding the proposed 
train limit legislation. This legislation is opposed 
upon the ground that it would increase accidents rather 
than safety; that it would increase operating expenses 
and make necessary either higher rates or less railway 
buying of equipment and materials and consequent 
impairment of service. But mention that it would 
cause waste of money that might possibly otherwise 
be paid to the stockholders? By no means. That 
would be “placing property rights above human rights.” 


Human Rights Above Property Rights—If Any 


According to the present accepted social and eco- 
nomic philosophy, property rights are not human rights ; 
every human right is superior to every property right, 
if any; and, therefore, you must not consider any 
property right at all if there is any human right of 
which you can think that might be opposed to it. And, 
of course, there always is one. 

But being very old-fashioned in our ethics and eco- 
nomics, we venture to believe that this neglect and dis- 
regard of the railroad stockholder is being carried too 
far. He might some time begin to be bored by it. 
He might some time begin to believe that he is entitled 
to more attention at least from the managements of 
the railroads for, after all, they are supposed to work 
for him. The writer of this editorial is a stockholder 
in several railways. He has had no evidence for years, 
excepting one, that the managements of any of them 
know it. This one evidence is that he receives each 
year copies of their annual reports and proxy blanks 
for him to sign. The reports for some years have 
been extremely poor; but he has no evidence that the 
managements are worrying much concerning what he 
thinks about that. The available evidence indicates 
that they are worrying much more about what gov- 
ernment officials, labor leaders, employees, shippers 
and travelers think. Perhaps they worry about what 
the large bondholders think; but there is not much 
evidence that anybody is worrying much about what 
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the owners—i.e., the stockholders—think, although the 
owners themselves are worrying a great deal. 


Taxes Seven and a Half Times Net Income 


Why they are worrying is easily indicated by sta- 
tistics regarding what their railroads have earned 
within recent years and by the prices of their stocks. 
Net income is the amount available for paying divi- 
dends. The railroads as a whole earned $135,000,000 
net income in 1931; incurred net income deficits of 
$139,000,000 in 1932, of $6,000,000 in 1933 and of 
$17,000,000 in 1934; and earned net income of $8,- 
000,000 in 1935, $165,000,000 in 1936 and about $88,- 
000,000 in 1937. The total net income earned in these 
seven years was about $234,000,000. The railroads 
have about 71,000,000 shares of stock outstanding in 
the hands of the public. Their net income in the en- 
tire seven years, therefore, was about $3.30 a share, 
or an average of 47 cents a share annually. 

In the seven years mentioned the railroads paid 
$1,761,000,000 in taxes. This was seven and one-half 
times as much as the amount of net income they 
earned for their stockholders. While they were earn- 
ing an average of only 47 cents per share of stock 
annually for their owners, they were paying an 
average of $3.54 per share of stock annually in taxes. 
Why should anybody favor ownership of the railroads 
by government as long as the local, state and national 
governments collect $7.50 from them in taxes for 
every dollar they earn for their present owners? | 


Stockholders’ Investment in Railroads 


The attitude toward capital that prevented recovery 
and caused the recent severe recession of business could 
not be better illustrated than by the fact that it has 
become bad form for spokesmen of the managements 
of any industry to mention its stockholders and why 
their stockholders’ interests, much less their “rights,” 
if any, should be considered by those determining the 
economic policies of government, business and labor. 
Because of the large indebtedness and fixed charges 
of the railroads this is especially true of railroad stock- 
holders. But it remains an easily demonstrable fact 
that, besides being legally their owners, the stockhold- 
ers of the railroads have an equity of_billions of dol- 
lars in them. 

A large part of railroad investment has been made 
from capital derived directly from the sale of stock. 
Another large part of it has been made from net in- 
come that belonged to the stockholders and might have 
been paid to them in dividends, but was instead in- 
vested in the properties to increase their ability not 
only to render public service but to earn dividends. 
There are probably one million individual owners of 
railroad stock ; and practically all of the present owners 
bought and paid for their stock relying upon railway 
managements and government regulating authorities 
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to earn and allow to be earned enough net income to 
maintain its value as well as the value of other sto-ks 
was maintained. 

Their reliance was badly misplaced. The Dow- 
Jones averages are for 30 industrial and 20 railway 
stocks. In 1906, when effective railway regulation he- 
gan, the highest average reached by the industrials was 
$103, and by the rails $138. The highest averages 
reached in 1916 were: industrials, $110 and rails, $112- 
in 1926, industrials, $167 and rails, $123; in 1936, in- 
dustrials, $185 and rails, $60. The averages on Janu- 
ary 22, 1938, were, industrials, $130; rails, $30. 

It is agreed on all hands that as recovery occurs, 
and as one of the essentials to recovery, there should 
be made a large investment in railroad properties. It 
is agreed this should not be made from capital raised 
by the issuance of interest-bearing securities, because 
the indebtedness and fixed charges of most railway 
companies are too large now. It is agreed that it 
should be made from capital raised by the sale of stock, 
or from net earnings, or from both. But plainly it 
can not be made from either or both unless and until 
net income per share of stock becomes at least ten times 
as large as it has averaged during the last seven years. 


Organize the Stockholders! 


Why should industrial stocks now be worth 26 
per cent more than in 1906, and railway stocks be 
worth 80 per cent less? The steady attrition almost 
to destruction of the value of the railway owner’s in- 
terest in his own property is the worst economic crime 
of the last third of a century in this country. It is 
high time that the stockholder should cease to be the 
“forgotten man” of the railroad industry. Experience 
has demonstrated that the managements that are sup- 
posed to be employed by him cannot effectively de- 
fend him. Therefore, they should adopt the measures 
necessary to enable and encourage him to defend him- 
self. The virtual destruction of the value of his stock 
has been due to group pressure that the managements 
have been unable effectively to resist—pressure from 
different groups for lower rates, higher wages, higher 
taxes. 

There should be organization of the stockholders 
that would enable them effectively to exert group 
pressure for themselves. There are about equal num- 
bers of railway employes and railway stockholders. 
When the latter are organized nationally and _ locally 
like the former it will be no longer possible for rail- 
way labor leaders virtually to dictate their own terms 
to politicians and railway managements at the expense 
of railway stockholders. Experience having demon- 
strated that railway managements cannot, without the 
organized help of the stockholders, effectively protect 
the interests and rights of the legal owners of the rail- 
ways, it is the plain duty of the managements to take 
the steps necessary to enable the owners of the rail- 
roads to organize and fight in their own defense. 
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HE liberal representation of railway men among 
T the more than 350 men interested in the preserva- 

tion of timber who attended the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the American Wood-Preservers’ As- 
sociation at Chicago on January 18-20 found much in the 
program dealing with the treatment and use of timber 
in railway service. In addition to the refinement and 
co-ordination of specifications for the treatment of ties, 
piling, structural timber and other timber for railway 
uses, the association received much information relating 
to the service of treated timber in railway tracks and 
structures. 

Of special interest were addresses by R. H. Ford, 
chief engineer, C. R. I. & P., on The Rock Island’s Ob- 
servations in the Use of Treated Cross Ties, and by 
C. J. Geyer, engineer maintenance of way, C. & O., on 
The Preframing of Timber Before Treatment for Use 
in Bridges and Buildings, at the Wednesday forenoon 
or Users’ Day session, and an address on Tuesday even- 
ing by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting timber 
engineer, N. Y. C. Lines, on Termites in Buildings. 

In his address, Dr. von Schrenk described the wide- 
spread prevalence of termites and the nature of their 
attacks on structures. He then discussed at length the 
precaution which may be taken to arrest their damage 
and to eliminate the danger of further attacks, including 
the creosoting of timbers in contact with the ground and 
the construction of metallic shields over masonry foun- 
dations. 

All sessions of the convention were presided over by 
Harry R. Duncan, superintendent timber preservation, 
C. B. & Q., Galesburg, III. 

At the closing session on Thursday forenoon, B. M. 
Winegar, Canada Creosoting Company, Montreal, Que., 
was elected president; C. S. Burt, superintendent ties 
and treatment, I. C., Grenada, Miss., first vice-president ; 
Ralph E. Meyers, sales manager, International Creosot- 
ing & Construction Company, Galveston, Tex., second 
vice-president ; and H. L. Dawson, Washington, D. C., 
was re-elected treasurer. W. P. Arnold, chemical en- 
gineer, Wood Preserving Corporation, Orville, Ohio, and 
W. R. Goodwin, engineer wood preservation, Soo Line, 
Minn. apolis, Minn., were re-elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive committee. Washington, D. C., was selected as 
the 1°39 convention city. 

Shi rtly after calling the convention to order, President 
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Wood Preservers 
Meet in Chicago 


Railways largely represented 
in record attendance — Sev- 
eral papers and reports dealt 
with railway materials 


Creosoted Texas 
Pine Ties After 
20 Years Service 





Duncan reviewed the activities of the association during 
the last year. After directing attention to the fact 
that this is the 100th anniversay of modern wood preser- 
vation, since Bethel patented his process for injecting 
coal tar or other chemicals into wood under pressure 
into a cylinder in 1838, Mr. Duncan referred to the 
work which the association has done in bringing these 
processes to their present high standards of technical 
accuracy. Mr. Duncan referred also to the serious finan- 
cial condition confronting the largest customer of the 
wood preserving industry, the railroads. 

After reviewing the increases in expenses to which 
they have been subjected in recent months and describ- 
ing the steps which the railways have taken to secure 
increased income through application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for higher rates, Mr. Duncan 
stated that “the railroads are not only carriers of com- 
merce, they are also large purchasers of products, direct 
and indirect employers of millions of workers, and 
heavy taxpayers. There can be no full recovery from 
depression until the railways are earning the revenues 
necessary to meet their needs.” 


Committee Reports 


The association devoted a large part of its attention 
during the last year to harmonizing its various speci- 
fications for the treatment of timber for different pur- 
poses, as a result of which revised specifications were 
submitted covering the preservative treatment of Pacific 
Coast Douglas fir ties, piles, lumber and poles by pres- 
sure processes. Progress was also reported on the re- 
vision of specifications for treatment by pressure proc- 
esses of ties, piles, poles, posts, timber and lumber of 
other than Douglas fir, with the request that the com- 
mittees be allowed to continue their studies for another 
year. 

Another activity to which the association gives much 
attention is the compilation of service records of timber 
treated for various purposes. After quoting from the 
1937 report of the A.R.E.A. Committee on Ties on the 
care of ties after treatment, the committee presented 
a report on the condition of experimental ties on tracks 
on the C. M. St. P. & P., the C. B. & O., the G. N. and 
the M. P. It also presented its annual report of cross 
tie renewals from 1911 to 1936, inclusive, for 27 rail- 
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ways, with 197,425 miles of tracks maintained, showing 
an average reduction in renewals from 249 in 1911 to 92 
in 1936. Corresponding records were presented for 
fence posts and for poles. 

The Committee on Car Lumber reported the results 
of conferences with the Car Construction committee of 
the Mechanical division, A. A. R., looking to the possi- 
bility of using treated lumber in car construction and in 
general repairs. The Committee on Diversified Uses of 
Treated Wood presented a schedule of recommended 
practice for the use of pressure treated lumber in pro- 
tecting railway and other buildings against decay and 
termites. 

The Committee on Preservatives presented a number 
of revisions of the standard method for the determina- 
tion of tar acids in creosote. The committee has also 
been studying the requirements of creosote and pe- 
troleum for use in admixtures for the treatment of ties 
and timber and last year suggested limits for the pe- 
troleum to be blended with creosote. This year the 
committee recommended a specification for this pe- 
troleum, providing a specific gravity of not less than 
0.96 at 60 deg. F.; water and sediment not exceeding 1 
per cent; a flash-point of not less than 215 deg. F.; and 
a viscosity as determined by the purchaser. 

The Committee on Inspection of the Preservative 
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Treatment of Wood presented for discussion detailed 
specifications for the inspection of preservative treat- 
ment, divided between general instructions, treatment, 
results of treatment, preservatives, reports and inspec- 
tion of treated material. 

The Committee on Non-Pressure Treatment of Poles 
presented the results of detailed investigations of the 
effectiveness of ground-line treatment of poles as de- 
termined by field inspection of a number of lines, as a 
result of which the committee stated that the experiences 
and opinions brought to its attention suggest that stand- 
ing pole treatments can be applied advantageously to 
such poles as will increase the minimum service of the 
line to that of the average service, also to poles with 
unusual loading or unusual situations which make re- 
placements difficult or expensive. 

In a report of a study of wood decay, Henry Schmitz 
and Frank Kaufert of the Division of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presented the results of tests of 
the immersion of wood-destroying fungi in water, from 
which tests it was determined that certain species of 
fungi can endure more than 38 weeks’ immersion in 
water without being killed and the conclusion drawn 
that “the storage of wood in water even for prolonged 
periods cannot be relied on to kill the wood-destroying 
fungi with which it may be infected.” 


Pre-Framing Timber Before Treatment for Use 
in Bridges and Buildings 


By C. J. Geyer 


Engineer Maintenance of Way, Chesapeake & Ohio 


Twenty or 25 years ago, the treatment of timber to 
extend its life had reached a thoroughly practical basis. 
The railroads were beginning generally to treat their 
cross ties, and as this practice became more extensive, 
more attention was directed to extending the life of tim- 
ber going into bridges and trestles and other roadway 
structures. This at once focused attention on the prob- 
lem brought about by cutting into timbers after they 
had been treated because this destroyed in part the pro- 
tection provided by the treatment. Not only did the 
disturbing of the treated surfaces by sawing and cutting 
give concern, but it was early learned that the fastening 
of such treated materials together called for careful con- 
sideration. 

To solve this problem, the first steps taken were to 
attempt to provide a field treatment for exposed sur- 
faces caused by cutting or boring that approached the 
plant treatment that the particular timber had received. 
To secure suitable protection under such conditions, 
however, was readily recognized as difficult, and many 
expedients were tried, the earliest of which embodied 
the mere brushing on of a creosote solution. Later 
measures employed special capping or sealing compounds 
and devices, some of which must still be employed where 
it is necessary to cut or bore treated materials. 

When it was seen that these field methods of protec- 
tion left much to be desired, attention was diverted to 
the practicability of framing the timbers to their final 
shapes or sections before they were treated. Some of 
the earliest work of this nature was carried out in con- 
nection with the hand dapping (followed a little later 


by machine dapping) of some bridge ties and guard rail 
timbers. 

The early pre-framing before treatment, by hand, was 
costly and lacking in precision, because of the varying 
conditions under which it had to be done. Generally, 
it was done at the site of the work, in good weather or 
bad, and under other unfavorable conditions. This is 
the day of the machine, and just as the motor car has 
taken the place of the lever car, machinery was designed 
for use in framing timbers in a precise and economical 
manner, 

With the coming of machinery for this job, the next 
step was to set up practical means for getting the pre- 
framing done, and it was definitely seen that the great- 
est economy and effectiveness lay in centralization of 
such work. Generally, this was done best at regional or 
system plants that were treating the timber, although in 
many cases the pre-framing work has been done away 
from the treating plants and the materials then shipped 
to the plant for treatment. 

To secure the greatest benefit from pre-framing and 
treating on any road, a definite policy must be devised 
and the work carefully programmed. When the pro- 
gram has been decided upon, the purchasing department 
is in a position to secure timber to replace that to be 
taken from stock during the year, the stock being maii- 
tained to insure proper seasoning before treatment 
all cases. In this manner, surpluses are avoided in tim- 
ber stocks. With the program decided upon, the m- 
dividual items of work can be spread over the year to 
permit the employment of more or less uniform forces 
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and to keep the pre-framing and treating on a current 
basis. 

\Vhen the work involves timbers in a standard plan, 
the details of getting the proper framing done at the cen- 
tralized framing plant are simple. The requisition for 
the timbers merely shows a reference to the standard 
plans, the number of bents, the height of each, and the 
distance center to center of bents in the case of trestles. 
Where designs that depart from the standard are en- 
countered, or other special conditions exist, field meas- 
urements are taken carefully and simple sketches pre- 
pared to accompany the requisitions to the framing plant. 
Printed forms and diagrams greatly facilitate the prep- 
aration of such data. ' 

On practically all roads that are doing pre-framing 
work today, the framing of trestle timbers is accom- 
panied by the pre-boring of all holes except those for 
the fastening of sway, sash and tower bracing in pile 
trestles, and the boring of trestle ties includes holes for 
spiking the running rails and for fastening guard tim- 
bers, as well as for deck anchor bolts in certain alternate 
or staggered ties. With such a procedure, the work is 
handled with such accuracy that it is seldom necessary 
to do field boring of holes except in connection with 
pile trestles, as commented on above. 

On one road, which began pre-framing operations 
about 1925 and has gradually improved and extended 
them until today its policy is to pre-frame virtually all 
timber treated, regardless of the type of structure in 
which it is to be used (namely, the decks of steel bridges, 
pile and frame trestles, buildings, docks, small box cul- 
verts, and miscellaneous structures), its preframing lay- 
out includes a bridge tie dapper, a cut-off saw, a bridge 
tie borer, a rip saw, a band saw, and a planer. 
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This road recently estimated the value of its pre-fram- 
ing layout as $24,000. Taking into account depreciation, 
cost of power, cost of miscellaneous tools, etc., and actual 
labor, the pre-framing expense for a year was $24,600. 
For this expenditure, it pre-framed 127,501 units or 


items of timber, totaling 4,356,018 ft. board measure, 
at an average cost of $5.36 per thousand feet board 
measure. 

Based on this road’s experience in framing costs on 
such work when done in the field, the same framing 
work would have cost $76,230 there, as compared with 
the actual cost of $24,600, showing a saving for the 


year of $51,630, not taking into account the intangible 
savings resulting from the greater precision in framing 
and treatment at the critical framed or bored points 
comparable with or better than that obtained in the gen- 
eral treating of the timber. Illustrating specific savings, 
it was. found that with the installation of the bridge tie 
dapper the cost of dapping ties was decreased from 65 
cents per tie to 35 cents. 

Present-day pre-framing knowledge and practices can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Pre-framing and pre-boring of timbers for bridge 
and structure work before treatment are justified from 
an economic standpoint, in order to secure for the framed 
or bored sections or areas treatment comparable with 
or superior to the general treatment the timber receives, 
it being obvious from experience that points at which 
any timber is framed or bored represent the points most 
vulnerable to attack and consequent shorter service life. 

2. It has been found by actual experience on railroads 
having a well established policy for pre-framing and 
boring that almost all types or kinds of timber can be 
pre-framed and bored successfully before treatment. 


What Treated Ties Mean to the Rock Island 


By Robert H. Ford 


Chief Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


The Rock Island was a pioneer in the use of treated 
timber. In 1860 it built a Howe truss bridge of 8 spans, 
each 150 ft. long, with timber treated by the Burnettizing 
process; 22 years later the timber in this bridge was 
found to be in fair condition. Again, in 1882, the en- 
gineer maintenance of way reported the results from 
two lots of ties, one treated by the Burnettizing process 
and the other by the creosoting process. The first 
lot consisted of about 2,000 soft-wood ties, subjected to 
the Burnettizing process, and laid in the main track just 
west of the Englewood (Chicago) station in November, 
1866. The greater portion of these ties were of hem- 
lock and the remainder of pine, tamarack and cedar. 
The examination in 1882 disclosed that at least 75 per 
cent of these ties were still in track and in the opinion of 
the engineer maintenance of way were in such a state 
of preservation that they would remain in service two 
or three years longer. The second lot consisted of about 
5,000 hemlock ties, subjected to the creosoting process, 
and j.id in the second main track just east of Washing- 
ton Heights (103rd street) station in Chicago, in 1872. 
_ While, in the light of present-day methods of treat- 
ing ties, the work on these earlier ties was somewhat 
crude, nevertheless it became increasingly evident that 
the desired objective of extending tie life was in sight, 


and the Rock Island, with other railroads, became an im- 
portant contributor to the study and development of 
preservative methods for timber, so much so that in 
1886 a contract was made with Joseph B. Card and 
Octave Chanute for the treatment of 400,000 to 500,000 
hemlock and tamarack ties per annum, using the zinc 
tannin process. This contract was later extended to 
November, 1903. Another contract was made in 1900 
with Edward Ayer for the treatment of 200,000 Texas 
pine ties per year for 10 years, using the zinc glue tan- 
nin process. 

The results obtained from these ties, together with 
the growing information on the subject generally, re- 
sulted in the Rock Island beginning the use of creosoted 
ties in 1908. At that time the ties in track were zinc 
treated red oak, hemlock and southern pine, untreated 
white, cedar and white oak, and a small percentage of 
untreatgd oo ag yellow pine. The average service 
life of t@se"ties was between 10 and 11 years, The 
greater portion of the ties treated with chloride of zinc 
were softwood, making it negessary to use untreated 
white oak ties on curves. 

Under the new, contracts for treatment with creosote, 
it was possible to secure*&“large percentage of red oak 

(Continued on page 244) 








Two More Streamliners For 
Pacific Coast Service 
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The Observation End 


HE original Diesel-driven, articulated, aluminum- 

l alloy streamliners “City of Los Angeles” and 
“City of San Francisco” were placed in service on a 
3934-hr. schedule between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
over the lines of the Chicago & North Western, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific in the early summer of 
1936. As deseribed in the Railway Age issue of May 
30 of that year, they comprised a double-unit locomotive 
and nine trailing units per train. The locomotives of 
these original trains were built jointly by the Electro- 
Motive Corporation and the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company and the car-body units, constructed 
for the most part of strong aluminum alloys, were built 
by the latter company. The immediate popularity of 


New City of Los Angeles and 
City of San Francisco each 
comprises train of 14 body 
units hauled by a 5,400-hp., 3- 


unit Diesel-electric locomotive 


these trains and attendant increased traffic demands have 
now necessitated replacing them by complete new equip- 
ment, furnished by the same builders, which include two 
5,400-hp., 3-unit locomotives and 14 car-body units per 
train, the largest, most powerful and _finest-appointed 
streamline trains yet constructed. 

The new City of Los Angeles was placed in service 
on December 27, 1937, and the new City of San Fran- 
cisco on January 2, 1938, these trains being of essentially 
the same construction except for slight differences in 
available accommodations, overall length, weight and 
passenger capacity. Each 3-unit locomotive, driven by 
six General Motors 900-hp. Diesel engines as described 
in the Railway Age issue of December 18, 1937, is 
approximately 209 ft. long and weighs about 877,000 Ib. 
The new City of Los Angeles cars include a baggage- 
auxiliary-engine-dormitory car, two chair cars, a diner- 
kitchen car, a dining car, a dormitory-club car, seven 
sleeping cars and an observation lounge, these cars being 
articulated only to the extent shown in the table. 

The new City of San Francisco cars include the same 
types of equipment except that there is one less chair 
car and one more sleeper. The total length of cars 
(without locomotive units) in the City of Los Angeles 
is practically 1,0571%4 ft. the passenger capacity 245, 
and, owing to lightweight construction, the total light car 
weight on rails is only 1,581,200 lb. The City of San 
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Francisco cars have an aggregate length of about 1,0821% 
ft., passenger capacity of 222 and total light weight on 
rai! of 1,622,700 Ib. 

Other important differences in the two trains are as 
follows: On the City of Los Angeles, the electric power 
transmission equipment, including the auxiliary power 
plant generators, is General Electric; air brake equip- 
ment is of the AHSC type, furnished by the New York 
Air Brake Company. On the City of San Francisco, 
Westinghouse electric power transmission equipment is 
installed on the locomotive; auxiliary power plant gen- 
erators are General Electric and AHSC brakes are sup- 
plied by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Tim- 
ken roller bearings are installed on the center axles of 
six-wheel trucks on both trains, all other axles being 
equipped with SKF roller bearings. 


General Arrangement of the Cars 


The general arrangement of cars in the new City of 
Los Angeles is indicated in one of the tables by the 





General Dimensions and Weights of Car Equipment for the New 
City of Los Angeles * 


Light 
body Lading 


Car Car length Seating weight weight 
number Type of car ft. in. capacity Ib. Ib. 
1 Baggage-auxiliary-engine- 
GOPIMABOEY 65.0 s0660 50% 84 6 18% 140,700 22,245 
42 Chair (women’s) ..... 72 52 65,620 10,300 
73 a OS) 72 52 64,830 10,300 
+4 Diner-kitchen ......... 72 32 74,295 14,890 
75 ee eee 72 72 65,970 16,600 
6 Dormitory-club ....... 84 6 35 77,310 10,300 
$7 Sleeper, 4 compartment, 
3 drawing room 72 17 67,515 5,500 
78 Sleeper, 12. section, open 72 24 66,670 6,500 
79 Sleeper, 4 compartment, 
3 drawing room . te 17 69,815 5,500 
710 Sleeper, 14 roomette... 72 15 71,040 5,100 
fll Sleeper, 11 bedroom... 72 22 71,875 6,400 
712 Sleeper, 12 section, en- 
SES ee eae 72 24 69,420 6,500 
ait 3 Sleeper, 5 bedrooms, 12 
duplex single rooms. 84 6 22 82,240 6,300 
14 Observation-lounge 83 11yY% 36 71,930 9,500 


Total length (14 cars), 1,057 ft. 5% in. 

Total light center plate load (14 cars), 1,059,200 Ib. 

Total car lading (incl. passengers), 136 00 ib. 

Total truck weight (23 trucks), 522, 000 Ib. 

Total light car weight on rails, 1,581,200 lb. 

Total maximum car weight on rails (incl. 
1,717,200 Ib. 


passengers), 


* Essentially the same as those of the new City of San Francisco. 


+ Articulated. 
Crew. 





numbers 1 to 14 beginning with the auxiliary power 
car and ending with the observation lounge. In addi- 


tion to auxiliary power plant equipment, the first car 
back of the three-unit locomotive has a 24-ft. compart- 
ment for baggage in one end and a 27-ft. dormitory in 
the other end for the accommodation of an 18-man crew. 
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One of the Six-Wheel Trucks Used at Articulated Body Connections 





Next come the chair cars, two on the City of Los An- 
geles and one on the City of San Francisco. General 
and individual lighting, individual adjustable seats in 
rust-colored upholstery, cream-colored ceilings and blue 
shades on the floor coverings make a harmonious dec- 
orative effect. 

3ehind the chair cars is the kitchen-diner, half of 
which is occupied by the kitchen that serves it and the 
main diner, just behind. Blue is the dominant note in 
the former, used in carpeting and draperies, but the 
chairs are bright red, and tan pigskin-finished wainscot- 
ings aid in effectiveness. Copper and blue coloring is 
featured in the main diner, both in the oval-backed 
carpeting, Venetian blinds, window drapes and the like. 
The ceiling is light yellow and so is the Irish napery. 
The wainscotings are of cork and the panels are mirrors 
of blue tinge. 

Authentic late-Victorian red is the predominant color 
impression in the Little Nugget, or dormitory-club car, 
of the City of Los Angeles. The ceiling is of star- 
studded blue. An old- fashioned bar is at one end of 
the lounge, and on the walls are photographs of stage 
favorites of that day. The interior design of the Little 
Nugget is by Walt Kuhn, noted American artist, exe- 
cuted by Mandel Bros. The corresponding car on the 
City of San Francisco is a contrast, being of modern 
design and less colorful decoration, but notable for the 
many conveniences and comforts demanded by modern 
travelers. 











Non-Articulated Connection Between Cars—Steps Open and Closed 
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Type of Four-Wheel Truck Used Where Light Car Weight Permits 





Dual Electro-Motive Power Plants in the Baggage-Auxiliary-Engine- 
Dormitory Car 


Seven Pullmans on the City of Los Angeles and eight 
on the City of San Francisco are owned and operated 
by the Pullman Company. They furnish all types of 
accommodations, including open and enclosed sections, 
roomettes, bedrooms, Duplex rooms, compartments and 
drawing rooms. The beauty of the color schemes at- 
tract general attention. For instance, the four-compart- 
ment three-drawingroom cars are in tan and apricot and 
have seat coverings in red, green and brown. The car- 
pets are of complementary green and brown, and the 
shades carry out the same effect in horizontal pattern. 
Both compartments and drawing rooms are of the new 
type with folding lounge chairs for day use, in addition 
to lounge seats. 

The bedroom cars have rooms in both tan and blue. 
The former have raisin-colored carpets, jade green up- 
holstery and brown and tan window shades; while the 
blue rooms have the same carpeting but the seat cover- 
ings are rust-colored and the window shades blue and 
tan. One of these cars is of the Duplex type, with five 
double bedrooms and 12 single rooms, half of which 


are “upstairs.” The other car has 11 bedrooms, many 
of which are: connecting and furnish plenty of space 
for family party use. 

The roomette car, the latest Pullman innovation, has 
13 rooms, each a little larger than a section, with a bed 
that folds into one wall, and individual toilet facilities 
and heat and light control. The rooms are in shades 
of blue and green, with dark brown carpeting, rust-color 
upholstery and rust and tan window shades. 

The open section sleepers have gray walls and ceil- 
ing, with metal finish in copper. Rust-colored seat coy- 
erings and raisin-colored carpets, and rust and tan striped 
window shades add to the attractiveness. The City of 
Los Angeles carries an enclosed-section sleeper with 
treatment in yellow and blue. The walls and ceiling 
are in yellow shades, the upholstery is brown, the car- 
pets dark blue and the window shades coral. 

The observation lounge is the last car and resembles 
a large, finely-appointed living room of simple, effective 
design. The walls are of light blue with a horizontal 
band of oriental wood entirely around the car at window 
height. The ceiling is in light cream; the carpet is a 
brown twist-weave; the draperies are striped in blue, 
tan and rust; and tan metal Venetian blinds, in the 
observation end of this car, are for the first time fitted 
to curved window frames. These blinds match the cov- 
erings of the lounge chairs which are built of satin- 
finish aluminum. 


Large Auxiliary Electric Power Consumption 


The quantity of electrical equipment provided on these 
trains is one of their outstanding features. In addition 
to 5,400 hp. of Diesel-electric motive-power equipment, 
each train is equipped with 600 kw. of auxiliary power 
equipment, supplying power for various features includ- 
ing the high-speed uniform retarding brake system; cab 
signal and automatic train stop equipment ; air condition- 
ing; electric overhead heating in addition to steam floor 
heating; separate telephones for the use of passengers 
and train crew; 32-volt d. c. and 110-volt, 60-cycle a. ¢. 
receptacles in all individual rooms ; complete annunciator 
systems in the club, dining, observation and sleeping cars; 
15-tube, 220-volt a. c. radio sets in the chair, diner, ob- 
servation and lounge cars; radio receptacles in drawing 
rooms and compartments, with serial ground and 110- 
volt a. c. connections for portable radios ; and 32-volt a. ¢. 
and 110-volt a. c. lighting systems. In addition, a regu- 
lar and an auxiliary 64-volt battery is provided for the 
control apparatus and as emergency train lighting standby. 

The Electro-Motive power plant in the center com- 
partment of the baggage-auxiliary-engine-dormitory cat 
consists of two G. M. 450-hp. Diesel engines running 
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at /20 r. p. m. and driving two direct-connected three- 
phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt G. E. generators, with exciters 
on the same shaft. The generators together are rated 
at 000 kw. at 80. per cent power factor. Manual syn- 
chronization is provided so that the generators may be 
run in parallel, as well as separately. Power from the 
generator bus is fed to circuit breakers which connect 
to four power lines A, B, C and D, throughout the train. 
The two three-phase train lines A and B, for cooling 
and heating requirements, consist of two 350,000 cm. 
cables in parallel for each conductor of each three-phase 
line. The two train lines C and D, for lighting and 
miscellaneous power, consist of No. 3/0 cables. These 
power transmission lines make a total of twelve 350,000 
cm., and six No. 3/0 cables throughout the train. 

This large amount of copper is necessary to hold the 
voltage drop down to a reasonable figure for a transmis- 
sion distance of about 1,300 ft. The total voltage drop 
in each train line for the air conditioning load is from 
2 per cent to 2% per cent and the total voltage drop in 
each train line for the lighting load is about 3 per cent. 

Inter-car jumpers are of a special, positively latched, 
automatic pull-out type at coupled connections, and a 
bolted terminal type at articulated car connections. <A 
control wire is run with all power jumpers, the dis- 
connection or breaking of which trips the main train- 
line circuit breakers before arcing can occur at the 
parted jumper. Standby receptacles for yard service 
are provided on the auxiliary power car for all power 
train lines. 

The cooling and heating electrical loads are balanced 
between trainlines A and B, and the lighting and ap- 
pliance loads are balanced between trainlines C and D. 
Inasmuch as the greater portion of the electrical load 
on lines C and D is single phase, special care was 
taken to balance the loads on each phase. Where a 
single car load was of sufficient size, economically con- 
sidered, three single phase transformers were used to 
obtain a local balance; in articulated cars, balance was 
designed for the pair as a unit, as far as practicable. On 
the whole, the cumulative totals of single-phase loads, 
segregating lamp and motor (lagging current) loads, 
were kept nearly balanced, step by step, from the aux- 
iliary power car to the observation car. 

An idea of the electrical load on each of these trains 
can be gained from the fact that the lights alone reach 
a maximum of more than 7 kw. in one car. Based on 
data compiled for the City of San Francisco, the total 
connected load on lines C and D is about 76 kw. The 
total connected cooling load on lines A and B is approxi- 
mately 212 kw. The total demand on the generators, 
including losses in the transmission lines, for the sum- 
mer load is about 305 kw. for cooling and lighting, and 


for the winter load about 516 kw. for heating and 
lighting, 


Direct Current Power Supply 


Regulated 64-volt dc. is supplied from an Exide 
MVAH-41, 710-amp.-hr. capacity, 32-cell storage bat- 
tery installed underneath the auxiliary power car, 
throigh a No. 4/0 trainline to all control apparatus, 
emergency lighting, marker lamps and air brakes. This 
battery is charged through a 12-kw., 220-volt a. c. 
moter-generator set. An auxiliary 64-volt, Exide 
MV AH-11, 175-amp.-hr. capacity battery is provided in 
the observation car. This rear battery is on continuous 
trickie charge and is automatically charged at a 25-amp. 
rate through a full-wave, vacuum tube rectifier when- 
ever its voltage falls below a pre-determined figure. The 
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rear battery is automatically connected to the 64-volt 
d. c. train line upon the breaking of this line. The con- 
tactor for the above is also provided with electrical con- 
trols for opening or closing it by push buttons, and opera- 


tion is restored automatically by reconnection of the 
train line, whatever the previous history of operation 
has been. Both batteries are provided with receptacles 
for charging from outside; direct-current sources. The 


head-end battery motor-generator set is connected to a 
transfer switch which enables this charging set to be 
operated from 220-volt a. c. standby. 

The 64-volt emergency lights are automatically turned 
on upon the failure of the a. c. in the lighting train line 
from any cause, and are cut off upon resumption of a. c. 
power. An additional No. 2/0 train line, terminating at 
the car ends in standard Gibbs receptacles, is provided 
so that the cars of this train may be operated in steam 
trains with conventional 32-volt d. c. lighting. A trans- 
fer switch is installed in each car to connect selected 
32-volt circuits to this train line. Two 16-wire train 





The Little Nugget Dormitory-Club Car of the City of Los Angeles 
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The Dining Compartment of the Diner-Kitchen Car 
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Lower Single Room in One of the New Duplex Sleepers 





Attractive Appointments in One of the Ladies’ Rest Rooms 


lines are provided for the necessary train apparatus 
control. 


Features of the Body Construction—Trucks—Brakes 


The main difference in construction between the cars 
of the new City of Los Angeles and City of San Fran- 
cisco and their predecessors is the provision of a slightly 
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wider and higher cross section, straight car sides instead 
of tapered and wider lounge room window openings. 

The side framing is of girder type construction, of 
aluminum alloy. End sills, bolsters and needle beains 
are of high-tensile steel, welded construction. All im- 
portant castings subject to high stresses are of heat- 
treated alloy steel. Center sills, side sills, posts, columns, 
sheathing, roofs and all other framing are of aluminum 
alloy. The roof is of the round type. End framing 
incorporates an anti-telescoping construction. 

The floor construction in the passenger-carrying cars 
is composed of a specially pressed aluminum sheet. In 
the railroad-owned cars, the top and bottom depressions 
are filled with cork strips on top of which is applied 
a l-in. layer of cork base as a foundation for the top 
floor covering. In the Pullman cars a special cork mix- 
ture composition is used. 

Floors, sides, ends and roofs are insulated with a min- 
eral base insulating material. The baggage and auxiliary 
engine room windows are of the porthole type, glazed 
with shatter-proof glass. Elsewhere throughout the cars 
the sashes are of hermetically sealed dehydrated unit- 
type, the outer glass being %4-in. clear Crystalex plate, 
and the inner glass of clear-shatterproof. Transluscent 
outer lights of glass are provided in toilets and _ bath- 
rooms. All doors are of Plymetl construction. 

For the entrance of passengers, folding-type steps 
and a trap door on each side of the single vestibule per 
car are provided; the steps are designed so that when in 
closed position the back lines up with the contour of the 
car shell. The gaps between cars are entirely closed, 
stretch rubber being used at the car sides and for the 
enclosure of the center passageway. Waughmat draft 
gears are used in combination with tight-lock couplers 
and yokes. 

All six-wheel passenger-car trucks in these trains, also 
all four-wheel trucks on Pullman cars, are equipped with 
Commonwealth one-piece alloy cast-steel frames, fur- 
nished by the General Steel Castings Corporation. All 
four-wheel trucks on the railroad-owned cars have built- 
up alloy cast-steel trucks made by the Locomotive Fin- 
ished Material Company. 

The six-wheel trucks are a new type employing a triple 
spring or triple bolster arrangement similar to that used 
on all four-wheel trucks on Union Pacific streamliners 
in the past. These trucks have an 11-ft. 10-in. wheel base, 
using 36-in. dia. wheels, 6-in. by 11-in. journals and axles, 
with a special size oversize 6%4-in. by 12-in. wheel 
seat and wheel center. The triple bolster or triple spring 
arrangement is somewhat different from that used on the 
four-wheel trucks. The main bolsters and spider are 
cast integral and rest on four main elliptic springs. The 
hangers which carry the four elliptic springs are sus- 
pended from a pair of intermediate bolsters immediately 
above the main elliptic springs. These intermediate bol- 
sters are in turn supported by the intermediate helical- 
type bolster springs, which in turn are suspended from 
the truck frame through a second set of swing hangers. 
The equalizer springs are of the conventional type and 
application. 

Spherical-type center plates, cast integral with the 
bolsters, are used on both the articulated and non- 
articulated trucks. Roller bearings are used throughout, 
the center axle being equipped with Timken bearings, and 
the two outer axles with SKF bearings. American 
Steel Foundries’ clasp brakes are used with four 12-1. 
by 10-in. brake cylinders per truck. Two cylinders 
working in tandem are used on each side of the truck. 

AHSC high-speed brake equipment, used on these 
trains, provides a braking power of 250 per cent of the 
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ready-to-run weight, based on 100-lb. cylinder pressure, 
the arrangement being such that the cars may also be 
operated with the air brake system arranged for con- 
ventional automatic braking of the usual steam trains; 
under this condition the braking power is automatically 
reduced to 60 per cent of that used for high-speed serv- 
ice, making a total of 150 per cent based on 60-Ib. cyl- 
inder pressure during emergency and 90 per cent based 
on 36-Ib. cylinder pressure for a full service application. 
Rapid and synchronous response on each car is ac- 
complished by electro-pneumatic control. One No. 10 
application wire and one No. 10 release wire are run 
through the train for this purpose. Quick stops from 
high speeds are made possible by use of a Decelakron, 
an inertia device which maintains a uniform deceleration 
rate and minimizes the possibility of wheel sliding at a 
stop, through a tapering off of the braking torque just 
prior to stop. Deadman and broken trainline safety 
features are incorporated in the system. 

An electro-pneumatic air signal system is provided. 
Push buttons, labeled “Air Signal,” are installed on all 
side doors and the rear door of the observation car. An 
electric impulse on this trainline operates an electro- 
pneumatic valve in the auxiliary power car to relay an 
air signal to the engine operator. A brake valve is pro- 
vided at the rear of the observation car in addition to a 
push button for the electro-pneumatic horn and a switch 
for a back-up light. Conductor’s valves are installed on 
each car. 


Air Conditioning and Heating 


Air is supplied to and circulated in each car by a 1-hp. 
blower furnishing 1,800 or 2,500 cu. ft. per min. through 
overhead air ducts to Burgess Multi-Vent air delivery 
panels in the ceiling. Exhaust fans are provided in toilets, 
kitchens and club rooms, and each sleeping room is 
equipped with its own circulating fan. 

Steam floor-heat coils and steam overhead-heat coils 
are provided in all cars, steam being supplied from a 
Vapor automatically controlled, flash-type steam gen- 
erator in each locomotive power unit. The capacity of 
each generator is 2,250 lb. of steam per hr. at 225 Ib. 
pressure. Electric overhead heat units are provided in 
all cars, and in addition, electric floor heat is provided 
in the observation car. The connected electric overhead 
heat load is 28 kw. per car, plus 21 kw. additional for 
floor heat in the observation car. 

Overhead heat is regulated by thermostats set at 68 
deg. F., 71, deg. F., and 74 deg. F. Floor heat in 
passageways, sleeping compartments and general pas- 
senger rooms is subject to thermostat settings of 65 deg. 
F., 71 deg. F., and 74 deg. F. Individual rooms are 
controlled by individual thermostats of 65 deg. F., 71 
deg. F., 74 deg. F. and 80 deg. F., settings. 

The electric overhead heat in each car is divided into 
four steps of 7 kw. each. The first and second steps 
are cut in whenever the heating switch is closed under 
the control of air duct thermostats, set at 68 deg., 71 
deg., and 74 deg. The third and fourth steps are cut in 
by thermostats located in the air distribution ducts, which 
are set at 66 deg., 69 deg., and 72 deg. The electric floor 
heat in the observation car is divided into two portions, 
of which approximately 14 kw. is controlled by the body 
thermostat, set at 65 deg., 71 deg., and 74 deg., and an 
additional 7 kw. is subject to the 32-deg. intake air ther- 
mostat, 

In order to permit electric heat to be supplied to the 
train by one engine, and one generator, either under 
€mergency operation, or when all of the electric heat is 
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not required, a switch is provided in the auxiliary power 
car to cut out No. 3 and No. 4 steps of electric heat 
throughout the train. The total connected electric heat 
load is 414 kw., which, by cutting out the third and 
fourth steps, may be reduced to 210 kw. 

The cooling system consists of dual condensing units 
on each car. The requirements are that the system shall 
maintain a 76 deg. F. dry bulb with 63 deg. F. wet bulb 
temperature, with a maximum outside temperature of 
120 deg. dry bulb, 70 deg. wet bulb. Evaporating units 
are located in the plenum chamber where blower air 
passes over them to the air ducts. 

Provision is made for sequence starting of the com- 
pressor units throughout the train, in order to prevent 
excessive starting loads on the generators. The sequence 





Interior Appointments in the Observation Lounge Car 





Venetian Blinds Are Used Effectively—Automatic Telephone on the 
Writing Desk 
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switch is located in the auxiliary power car, and 12 se- 
quence control wires are run throughout the train. Pro- 
vision is also made that the two compressors on each car 
cannot start simultaneously. This is done by different 
thermostat settings on each compressor—these settings 
being 71 deg. and 74 deg., and 74 deg. and 78 deg. 


Train-Lighting Facilities 


Train-lighting equipment has been carefully designed 
to meet the requirements of individual passengers in each 
type of car. Indirect lighting with 32-volt lamps 
mounted in troughs provides the ceiling illumination in 
the chair cars. In addition, individual seat lighting fix- 
tures are combined with the luggage racks and are made 
an integral part of the design ofthese racks. These indi- 
vidual fixtures carry the lamps for bright illumination 
and six-watt blue lamps for night use, both lamps being 


controlled by a switch at the fixture, as well as at the. 


switchboard in the car. 

Section-type sleeping cars have two ceiling lights be- 
tween sections, also reading and night lights in each 
berth. Room cars are all equipped with mirror, bed and 
ceiling lights. Special decorative illumination effects are 
obtained in the lounge rooms of chair and sleeping cars. 

The lighting arrangement in the dining section of the 
kitchen-diner is designed to obtain a decorative, as well 
as an efficient lighting effect. A continuous moulding, 
housing 110-volt Lumiline lamps, is placed above the 
windows in such a manner that the light is reflected 
down upon the draperies, pier panels and tables, and at 
the same time is also reflected up onto the ceiling. This 
side lighting is supplemented by direct lights in the ceil- 
ing. These supplementary lights, together with the deco- 
rative lights at the side finish, give direct illumination. 

In the dormitory-club car of the City of San Francisco 
a semi-circular bar is placed at the forward end of the 
car with top and front in dark red Micarta and metal 
inlaid lines of yellow brass color. The front of the bar 
has illuminated glass panels and the back bar has a semi- 
circular pyramid stepped arrangement for the display 
of glass and liquors, with illuminated panels at the back. 
Amber-colored mirrors are used at the back bar, so 
placed as to give a circular reflection to the semi-circular 
bar. At the other end of the room, round corners of 
illuminated glass panels are employed, giving a com- 
pletely new effect in room treatment. The ceilings and 
lighting treatment in this car are unusual, with the light- 
ing so designed as to become an architectural part of the 
ceiling treatment. The lighting is of the semi-indirect 
type, using 110-volt Lumiline lamps, following the con- 
tour of the room, which is further supplemented by a 
semi-indirect center structure, using 32-volt lamps, to 
provide general ceiling illumination. 

The lighting in the Little Nugget car of the City of 
Los Angeles is in keeping with the design of the period 
represented. Wall illumination is provided by groups of 
lamps mounted in fixtures modeled from those prevalent 
in the gas light era. The center ceiling illumination is 
of the semi-indirect type, provided by 32-volt lamps 
mounted in troughs. The side ceiling illumination is 
also semi-indirect, provided by 110-volt Lumiline lamps 
mounted in troughs. 

The ceilings of the observation-lounge car are painted 
in light cream and have the built-in architectural type of 
semi-indirect lighting, employing 110-volt Lumiline 
lamps. A center structure of the semi-indirect type pro- 
vides secondary or general illumination. 

Car step lights, together with illuminated number 
lights, are arranged to be lighted when the steps are 


lowered. Lamps are installed in ceiling fixtures of tie 


flush type in vestibules. 
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Receptacles for both 32-volt and 110-volt a.c. are avail- 
able in all individual rooms and wash rooms for the con- 
venience of passengers who wish to use electric shavers 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Cars of the New 
City of Los Angeles and City of San Francisco 


Cae WI occa wcwtcnccinctcces 
Aluminum alloy sheets and shapes.. 


High tensile steel (used on trucks 
WEF. wea wcsnGrcines come ensis 


Te GE ain on ede akessaneuas 


Auxiliary power plant ..........-. 
a ee et 
PED cnnwnteemers nekncnweueas 


We BOE  winedwkeemecwéuns ewes 


Unit cylinder clasp brakes ....... 
Steam heat equipment and air-con- 

ditioning controls ..........+.. 
Electric heating equipment ....... 
Tight-lock couplers ...........2¢0. 
RR ME ok cee dc bece ste ceoes 


PO rere 


Rubber diaphragms .............- 


OE ee rere 


DOE. gc xsshachscnnenneeeeewn 


PONIES: 66 oceanic isddcceesectare 
Window ctrtaine ......-ccccccese 
ee 
IIR. os. na Soc oncene sence 


SO err ere 


OT ey 


i ee 
I int dnd Caer amnteinmane tals 
REE s4ccasenerisrrnatnente cote 


MN WEG co hinsarweceaecdnenne 


Paint materials—Interior ......... 


NG <p ied enenedern be weed 
Air conditioning system ..........- 


Multi-Vent air delivery system .... 
OOD: hoc es esc cecveccons 


COE. SED a cécveciscecsvionin 
ne ee eee 


Window capping, table tops ....... 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 0. 
Chicago 

Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., l'itts- 
burgh, Pa. 

General Steel Castings Corp., Granite 
City, Til 

The Locomotive Finished Material 


Co., Atchison, Kan. 


Electro- Motive Corporation, La- 
range, 
General Electric Company, Scticnec- 
tady, 2 


Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Air Brake Co., The, New 
York, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa. 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 


Vapor Car Heating Company, Chi- 


cago 

Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
Chicago 

National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Waugh Equipment Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio 

S K F Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

U. S. Rubber Products Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


American Locomotive Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Pantasote Company, Inc., The, New 
York, N. Y. 


H. B. Dodge & Co., Chicago 

Pyle-National Company, Chicago 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
nm. ¥. 

Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, 
t.. ¥. 

Chase & Company, L. C., New York, 


Automatic Elec. Sales Co., Chicago 
Duner Company, Chicago 


Chas. P. Cochrane Company, Chicago: 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago : 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Crane. Company, Chicago ; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. : 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. ; 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co... 


Chicago : 7 
Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis. 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 
General Fireproofing 

Youngstown, Ohio ; 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gard- 

ner, Mass. ; 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., New 

York, N. Y. 

Mandel Bros., Chicago ; 

Illuminator Corporation, Chicago , 

Formica Insulating Co., Cincinnatt, 
hio 


Company,. 





or curling irons. Drawing rooms and compartments are 
equipped with radio receptacles having aerial, ground and 


110-volt a.c. connections. 


Coaches, diner, observation 


and lounge cars are equipped with 15-tube radio sets 
with electro-dynamic speakers. ca 
Rear end marker lamps are mounted in a streamlined 
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housing on the rear curve of the observation car and 
are equipped with four lamps and colored lenses so that 
trainmen can select, through a control switch, any one 
of -hree combinations on the City of Los Angeles to meet 
the requirements of the several railroads over which this 
train operates. These combinations are, respectively, 
forward and rear: (yellow-red), (green-green), (green- 
red). The City of San Francisco is at present equipped 
for only (green-green) and (green-red) combinations, 
but may. be converted to a three-combination system 
similar to the other train. A feature of this installation 
is the connection of forward and rear lamps in series so 
that the burning of a forward light is a positive indica- 
tion that a rear light is also burning. 


Telephone Systems 


Two independent inter-communicating telephone sys- 
tems are installed in each train, one for the use of the 
crew and the other for the convenience of passengers. 
The purpose of the crew system telephone is to enable 
the firemen and train crew to communicate with the 
engineman, and it consists of six magnetic telephones, 
located in the engineman’s cab, the second and _ third 
power cars, baggage room, dormitory-club and observa- 
tion cars. 

The passenger telephone system is designed to enable 
passengers in the sleeping and observation cars to talk 
with attendants in the diner and club car. Dial type tele- 
phones are used, and calls may be originated in any 
sleeping car, or the observation car, to either the dining 
or club cars. The last two stations may also originate 
calls to each other, or to any other station in the system. 
Passengers may not, however, communicate with each 
other between sleeping cars, or between sleeping cars 
and the observation car. 

A permanent telephone is mounted in each sleeping 
car, and in addition there is a portable telephone, com- 
plete with desk type ringer, in each of the four compart- 
ment and bedroom cars. Jacks are installed in each 
compartment, drawing room and bedroom, where these 
portable phones may be plugged in for the private use of 
passengers. Each portable telephone has its own call 
number, separate from the permanent telephone. Selec- 
tive talking circuits on both the crew and passenger sys- 
tems prevent other stations from listening in on a line 
in use. This telephone equipment was provided by the 
Automatic Electric Company. The usual Bell System 
telephone, for connection to city trunks at terminals, is 
provided in the observation car. 

A push button and buzzer, installed in the engineman’s 
cab, are connected to a similar push button and buzzer 
in the baggage compartment. This buzzer was provided 
in case mail-handling facilities are added later in order 
that the engineman may notify the mail clerk that the 
train is approaching a station from which a mail pouch 
's to be taken, and also that the mail clerk may acknowl- 
edge the signal. This line terminates in a receptacle at 
the rear of the auxiliary power car for the future in- 
clusion of mail cars in the train. 

Complete annunciator systems are installed in the club, 
dining, observation and sleeping cars. A diner signal 
Is provided between the two articulated dining car units 
and a porter’s signal line is installed between sleeping 
cars, 

The same exterior color scheme is used on the new 
City of Los Angeles and City of San Francisco as on 
thet: predecessors, being applied in the form of synthetic 


enamels of Armour yellow and leaf brown with scarlet 
Strip ng 
g. 
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Spans Shift Sidewise 
During Derailment 


lowing the derailment of a Norfolk & Western 

passenger train near Bluefield, Va., on No- 
vember 20, 1937, indicated that the point of initial 
derailment occurred on a bridge located on a 7-deg. 7- 
min. curve. But the extraordinary circumstance in- 
volved in this accident, which resulted in the death of 2 
persons and injuries to 72 others, was a four-foot lateral 
movement of the adjoining ends of two girder spans 
on the top of the pier in which they rested. 

According to the report of the Bureau of Safety of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the bridge con- 
sists of two deck girder spans each 2 ft. long, sup- 
ported on two abutments and a pier. The bridge has an 
open deck, but the five-inch superelevation for the 7- 
deg. 7-min. curve was effected by tilting the spans by 
means of beveled steel shoes of unequal height. Orig- 
inally, these shoes were anchored to the masonry, but 
about five years ago, when the shoes were blocked up on 
eight-inch timbers to compensate for an equivalent bal- 
last raise, no provision was made for anchoring the 
shoes to the bridge seat in their raised position. ‘The 
bridge was built in 1912 and was rated for a live load 
of E 56. 

The train involved in the accident consisted of five 
passenger train cars and a 4-8-2 locomotive with a 
tender on six-wheel trucks, the former having a weight 
in working order of 352,000° lb. on a wheel base of 40 
ft., and the latter a weight of 271,200 lb. on a wheel 
base of 32 ft. According to all evidence presented at 
the investigation of this accident it was rather definitely 
established that the speed of the train at the time of the 
derailment did not exceed 40 miles per hour, and no 
question was raised as to the safety of operation of 
trains at this speed on the curve with a superelevation 
of 5 in. 

No defects were found in the track except such as 
appeared to have been the result of rather than the cause 
of the accident. The same conclusion was reached with 
respect to the condition of the equipment. Another 
confusing circumstance was the fact that although the 
first wheels to be derailed were those of the forward 
truck on the tender, no wheels of the rear tender truck 
or those of the following car left the track, while the 
last four cars were completely derailed. All of the 
derailed cars, including two that turned over, came to 
rest beyond the end of the bridge. 

The lateral shifting of the two spans resulted in no 
injury to them other than the breaking of several lateral 
braces in one of the spans. Under the girders on the 
low or inside of the curve both the shoes and raising 
blocks moved with the span, while on the high side the 
shoes slid on the raising blocks and came to rest beyond 
the end of the wood blocking, so that the girders on the 
outside of the curve were substantially without support. 

Officers of the railroad, while advancing no theories 
as to the cause of the derailment, were insistent that the 
shifting of the bridge span was a result rather than the 
cause of the train accident. The fact that the ties on 
the bridge were badly damaged beyond the point of 
initial derailment, was offered as support for the con- 
tention that the movement of the spans was effected by 
the lateral component of the momentum of the train, 
when its movement was suddenly retarded by skewed 
trucks. It was contended also that if any cars had 


VV iowin flange marks on the rails, discovered fol- 
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passed over the pier after the spans had been pushed 
out to the point where the outer girders were without 
support “collapse of the bridge” would have resulted. 

The Bureau of Safety concluded its report with the 
following comment: “The results of this investigation 
point to the probability that the bridge, or the alinement 
of the track on the bridge, was slightly distorted by the 
engine of this train, or by preceding trains, sufficiently 
to cause derailment of the forward tender truck wheels 
and some of the wheels of following cars, and that the 
derailed wheels and the momentum of the train set up 
forces in the track and bridge which forced the bridge 
out of position.” 


General Motors 


Launches New Diesels 


N January 19, the General Motors Corporation, 
O coincident with the opening of a new Diesel en- 
gine plant at Detroit, Mich., announced plans for 
the mass production of a new line of small, light-weight, 
two-cycle Diesel engines, designed for a wide range of 
industrial purposes, including their use as the power unit 
for such equipment as buses, trucks, tractors, hoists, 
pumps, generators and work equipment. According to 
the plans, the new Diesel units, supplementing the 
company’s present line of large two-cycle engines, with 
capacities of 600 to 1,200 hp., designed primarily for 
locomotives, marine and power plant use, will extend this 
line in numerous sizes down to a l-cylinder, 15-hp. unit. 
Specifically, the production program of the company 
includes two series of models, each of which is based 
on a single cylinder size. The Model 71 series will in- 
clude one, three, four and six-cylinder units, all with 
4¥%-in. bore and 5-in. stroke. These units will range 
from 22 to 165 hp. at 2,000 r.p.m., with normal indus- 
trial ratings from 15 to 90 hp. at approximately 1,200 
r.p.m. The Model 223 series will include four, six and 
eight-cylinder units, all with a 223-cu. in. cylinder dis- 
placement and with maximum ratings of 200 to 400 hp. 
Of the new smaller units, the company plans immediate 
production of the Model 71, three, four and six-cylinder 
sizes, with industrial ratings of 45, 60 and 90 hp., re- 
spectively. 
The application of the two-cycle principle has resulted 





The Six-Cylinder Size of the Series 71 Two-Cycle Diesel Engine 
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in a limitation as to weight and size such that these 
Diesel units have practically the same overall dimensions 
as four-cycle gasoline engines of the same power, thus 





The New Testing Laboratory Is Located Adjacent to the New Plant 
of the Detroit Diesel Engine Division 


making them available for use in automotive vehicles, 
where the service is of such a character that fuel econ- 
omy is a prime consideration. 

Among noteworthy features of the design is the ap- 
plication of the uni-flow principle whereby the products 
of combustion are exhausted through valves in the 
cylinder head, which open just as the air intake ports 
are exposed at the end of the down stroke, thereby ef- 
fecting a straight-line intake and exhaust movement that 


‘insures a minimum of mixing. Attention is directed 


also to a new type of unit fuel injector mounted on each 
cylinder head, which is responsible in part for the claim 
made by the manufacturer that these engines will operate 
effectively on commercial furnace oils now generally 
available. 

Among other advantages to which attention is di- 
rected is the fact that the engines of the 71 series of the 
different sizes differ only as to the number of cylinders, 
and that the accessories on the various units are essen- 
tially alike, while permitting considerable flexibility in 
the location of the accessories on the engines. 

Under the plan set forth, Diesel engines will be built 
in three General Motors’ plants, located at Detroit, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and La Grange, Ill. The new plant at 
Detroit, which has a floor area 480 ft. long by 240 ft. 
wide, and is a part of the Detroit Diesel Engine division 
of the company, will produce the small engines of the 
new 71 series. The Cleveland Diesel Engine division 
(formerly the Winton Engine Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion) will manufacture the medium size engines ranging 
from 200 to 400 hp., while the addition now being built 
to the Electro-Motive Corporation’s plant at La Grange, 
will be used for the manufacture of the large Diesel en- 
gines required for locomotives. 

In connection with these manufacturing facilities, the 
company has built a modern, well-equipped Diesel en- 
gine research and testing laboratory at Detroit, which 
will be the co-ordinating point for all engineering and 
testing for all of the plants in the new set-up. In addition, 
the company is setting up a nation-wide servicing or- 
ganization, and is arranging for widespread parts dis- 
tribution through its present automobile parts agencies. 
All sales of the new units of less than 600 hp. capacity 
will be handled through the Diesel Engine division of 
the General Motors Corporation, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, while all sales of the larger units will 
be handled by the Electro-Motive Corporation at La 
Grange. 
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What the Railways Need* 






Solution of railway problem requires consideration of 
rate structure, accounting practices, outlays for 


agers is that they have not been allowed to sell 

their services at prices that cover their costs, in- 
cluding, of course, a fair margin of profit on the railroad 
investment—on the plant used to supply the service. 
In striking a balance between income and outgo we 
have to look at the specific items on the two sides of the 
ledger and see whether there are items on the expendi- 
ture side that are becoming too heavy for the income 
to carry, and items on the income side that can be 
brought up more nearly to meet the expenditures. 

When we look at the items on the expenditure side, 
the first one that stands out is debt or, more properly, 
the fixed charges that debt carries with it. Debt is all 
right, it may be economical in the long run, provided it 
doesn’t get beyond the danger point. That point is 
when the fixed charges rise above the figures which the 
fluctuations of the business can be depended upon to 
carry. Debt or the retirement of debt, the investment, 
is one of the problems of the carriers and hence a factor 
in rates. Investment is not only a problem of the past 
as a rate factor but a problem of the future. 

We claim no perfection of efficiency in railroad man- 
agements,—we are neither omniscient nor infallible— 
and we recognize that the managements of railroads are 
just as subject to error as the managements of other 
institutions. Nevertheless, we do say that at least partly, 
the railroads’ financial difficulties are attributable to the 
fact that certain things have been taken out of the con- 
trol of management, and situations have been produced 
that otherwise might not have arisen. 


en one difficulty which confronts railroad man- 


Forced to Change Accounting Methods 


From the early 1900s up to the period of the war, 
the railroads had to make changes in their accounting 
methods and eliminate business practices which, in their 
experience, were wise from the standpoint of the future. 
Yet they were denied the opportunity through earnings 
to offset the disadvantages resulting from these forced 
changes, 

Through this period continued assaults against the 
railroad rate structure brought about an insistence that 
certain property improvements, chiefly betterments and 
replacements, be capitalized instead of being charged to 
expenses, as the railroads had been doing. The ex- 
pressed idea was that if the railroads had what was 
termed “true” accounting—‘“true” but misleading—their 
expenses would be smaller and they could get along 
with less revenue. 

In ihe railroad business, as in any other business, the 
cost of many things prior to, say, 1909, was charged 


*From an address before 1,500 members and guests at the annual din- 
ner of the Traffic Club of Chicago on January 20. 
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to expenses as being properly a part of the cost of 
operation and properly to be compensated for in the 
rate. Now, however, no distinction is made between 
additions and betterments. The cost of both must be 
charged to capital account. Many of the improvements 
in railroad equipment and facilities were made purely 
for the safety, comfort and convenience of railroad 
patrons without any expected return in revenue. The 
cost of these goes into the capital account, but somehow 
or other out of earnings should come the funds for 
them, so that in the end better service at lower rates 
should result. 

Heavier rails followed heavier equipment. Each in- 
crease in weight is represented by increased charges to 
capital account, but one track, remains where one track 
has been before. Heavier bridges replace lighter bridges 
by increasing capital account, but there is the same river 
to cross. Somehow or other earnings should have pro- 
vided the funds for these improvements. 

The result is that year by year, millions are being 
added to the capital account, which should have been 
and should be charged out one way or the other as 
part of the cost of operating and maintaining a railroad 
at ever-increasing efficiency in the public service and 
not continually adding to the charges, with their even- 
tual effect on rates. 

During the war, the prices of everything sky-rocketed. 
During the war, the industrial plants of the country 
were reorganized, as a process of the war; and generally 
out of its profits industry paid for its plant, expanded 
its plant, or retired the debt on its plant, at a time when 
profits were high and rail rates were hardly a factor. 

Industry in the United States, generally speaking, was 
permitted to charge its revamping off as part of the 
cost of the war, and came out of the war with its plants 
in equal or better shape than before. Not so with the 
transportation plant. If the railroads had been per- 
mitted comparable profits to be devoted to retiring their 
debt, or for the rehabilitation of their plants to meet 
the changed conditions resulting from the war, what a 
different picture we would have today. 

Instead, in the case of the railroads, there were im- 
provements to meet war conditions—improvements not 
needed before the war and not needed after the war, 
but which the railroads had to pay for and charge to 
capital account at high prices for labor and material. 
The government collected from the railroads over a 
billion dollars for capital improvements made during 
federal control. 

Nevertheless, the managements of these roads, recog- 
nizing the changed conditions, proceeded to spend bil- 
lions of dollars to rehabilitate their plants, that they 
might operate economically under conditions that grew 
out of the war, with a full realization of the necessity 
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that relatively rates had to come down. From your own 
observation, you know that a train today is different 
from a train before the war. Service is vastly improved. 
Practically everything in the handling of our large trans- 
portation machine has been changed and changed sub- 
stantially for the better. Everything, that is, except 
their financial position. 

These after-the-war improvements to which I refer, 
unfortunately, had to be financed largely by incurring 
new debt. And while I recognize no difference between 
the public obligation to permit an honest return on equity 
and on debt, nevertheless that debt is one of the big 
factors in bringing about the condition in which some 
of the railroads find themselves today as contrasted with 
the condition prevailing in other industries. While this 
condition is a considerable factor in rates today, it would 


have been more of a factor if this money had not been 
spent. 


Crossing Elimination Large Part of Bonded Debt 


An immediate after-result of the war to the railroads 
was the stimulus given to highway building and high- 
way use for both pleasure and business. Mention of 
this subject immediately brings to mind highway com- 
petition, but I want to approach it entirely from the 
point of view of railroad expense—expense of highway 
crossing elimination, and its effect on the cost of rail 
transportation. One railroad which I represent has been 
compelled to spend so much money for grade-crossing 
eliminations that it now has invested in that item alone 
a sum equal to one-third of its entire capital structure 
and equal to seventy per cent of its bonded debt. 

One hundred years ago, when the railroads started, 
they crossed comparatively few highways or township, 
county and state roads. In most instances the highways 
then were the first comer; the railroads were second. 
The people held the railroads responsible for the cross- 
ings, and for their protection or elimination. 

The county roads and the township roads, as you and 
I knew them, are things of the past. Today, as a result 
of the advance in the art of automotive engineering, 
trucks and private cars operate on every highway, every- 
where. These highways and super-highways are built 
with public funds, and the same authority that is respon- 
sible for the building of these highways should be re- 
sponsible for the elimination of grade crossings at the 
same expense. If the railroads were responsible as the 
newcomer in their days, then the highway and highway 
transportation, as the newcomers today, are responsible 
for the elimination of grade crossings just as we were 
in earlier times. 

When the railroads began to eliminate highway cross- 
ings at railroad expense, the elimination of crossing dan- 
ger was the controlling factor; today, that is an inci- 
dental factor in grade crossing eliminations. Grade 
crossing eliminations today are primarily to expedite 
highway movement and not to promote safety at rail 
crossings. Where a crossing could, so far as safety is 
concerned, be eliminated for $50,000, the elimination to- 
day, in order to expedite highway traffic, costs from 
$200,000 to $500,000. These crossing eliminations 
should be considered part of the state highway system 
and their expense should not go in the railroad capital 
account, carrying interest, maintenance and taxes into 
the cost of transportation by rail and thence into the rail 
rates. The railroads want no subsidy, neither do they 
want subsidized competition. The highway users will 


also tell you that they want no subsidy. 
The railroads and the leaders of the trucking industry 
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are gradually coming to an accord that a common rate 
structure and common rate classification will result in 
each functioning in the zone in which it can render ‘he 
greatest service to the public, with the greatest benefi: to 
itself and, we believe, in the end, at the lowest rates to 
the public. 

However, when you have a tax-paid subsidy, as with 
the New York state canals, equal in cost per ton to what 
the railroads paralleling those canals charge for trins- 
portation; and when you add to that the transporta‘ion 
charges on the canals, then through subsidy you are 
performing a service at a higher cost than the railroad 
could perform it at a profit, and in so doing you have di- 
rectly made necessary some other higher railroad rate. 
What is true of the canals is true of the inland water- 
ways, which cost the people of the United States-in taxes 
about $2.50 per ton of freight handled. Into the inter- 
coastal boat rates, directly or indirectly, come subsidiza- 
tion on one side and a prohibition by law against direct 
competition by the rail carriers on long haul versus short 
haul, which of itself makes for higher rail rates. 


Taxes Are 25 Cents on Each Ton of Freight 


Taxes are a big factor in our rates, but dispropor- 
tionate taxing affects our competition. Every city in 
the country is desirous of having an airport terminal, 
and finances out of tax revenues the acquisition of valu- 
able lands somewhere near the heart of the city and then 
builds thereon an airport by taxation. Thus it supplies 
an air-line terminal out of taxpayers’ pockets. Accord- 
ing to a brief filed by the mayor of the city of Newark 
with the postmaster general at Washington, that city 
expended $5,500,000 of taxpayers’ money to provide 
its airport, but has received only sufficient revenues there- 
from to meet operating costs. Maintenance expenditures 
and interest charges must be made up by the taxpayers. 

3ut, when a railroad is forced by the same city to 
build a large terminal for the handling of its business, it 
can look forward not only to added capital costs but 
also to a heavy increase in the taxes it must pay. I 
wonder if you realize that in your tarfff rates you pay 
taxes equal to $6.71 per loaded freight car or 25 cents 
on each ton of freight. 

Return to the matter of the railroads’ income. Of 
course the most important of all factors which affect 
the income side of the railroads’ accounts is the factor 
of rates. Rates for railroad service reached a peak about 
a year after the end of the period of government con- 
trol—that is in 1921. Since that time, there has been a 
continual wearing away of the railroad rate structure in 
the process of meeting changing conditions, and a con- 
tinual improvement in the service rendered for the dollar. 


Disadvantages of Surcharges 


On June 17, 1931, the railroads asked the commission 
for a general rate increase to provide a new basing point 
from which to continue the process of reducing the cost 
of transportation to the American public. That has never 
been accomplished. While we were allowed surcharges, 
a surcharge has serious disadvantages. It is indefinite 
from the standpoint of the railroads; they cannot plan. 
It is indefinite from the standpoint of the industries; 
they cannot plan. Moreover, while the American pub- 
lic does not object to paying a fair price for what tt 
gets, it does not like “extras.” 

You all know the whys and wherefores of our new 
rate case. It has been heard, and is now being argued. 
All of you are sympathetic. Most of you have he' ved, 
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for which we are grateful. We await the result of the 
com:mission’s decision. 

However, the startling thing to me was the interven- 
tion of government bureaus against the carriers. We, 
the carriers, were proposing increases in our rates; being 
a regulated carrier, users of our service—shippers, if you 
please—could appear for or against us. We were having 
a hearing before a government tribunal as to the equity 
of our position as it related to your position. That gov- 
ernment bureaus should be allowed to appear against us 
before the government bureau that is hearing our peti- 
tion is to me an anomalous situation. 


Diminishing Rates with Increasing Volume the Goal 


I know the question is often raised as to whether in- 
creased rates will mean increased income and it is sug- 
gested that the movement of a large volume of traffic, 
at low rates, is what made the growth of the railroads 
possible. Most of us in the railroad field fully recognize 
the fact and are willing to admit that in the long run 
diminishing rates, with increasing volume, comprise the 
goal to which we should aim. It may sound paradoxical, 
but the practical truth of the matter is that the best way 
to get the trend of railroad rates eventually downward 
again is to advance them enough at the present time to 
enable the railroads to give service once more on a self- 
supporting basis; to place them in a position to improve 
and economize their service; to get them into the posi- 
tion where they can fully realize on what they set out 
to do after the war and that was interrupted by the de- 
pression. 

The existence of any form of transportation is a 
matter of economic justification, and if the railroads 
cannot readjust themselves to change in the economic 
life of the people, there is no place for them. Their 
advancement, or their retirement, should be based en- 
tirely on their economic necessity; and while we in 
the railroad field, perhaps biased in our viewpoint, be- 
lieve that today there is just as much, if not more, 
economic necessity for the railroads than there ever 
has been, we are equally confident that, given the op- 
portunity, we shall fufill our destiny of providing a 
service essential to the country’s growth and _ pros- 
perity. 

The big question is “Where do we go from here?” 
This rate problem is a phase of any situation. Monop- 
oly is another phase, but it affects rates. Legislation is 
another phase, but it affects rates; you passively watch 
the enactment of excess crew and train limit bills, but 
they affect your rates; you passively watch our strug- 
gles to get rid of the long and short haul clause, but it 
affects your rates. Regulation is another phase, but it 
affects rates. 

“Big business”-is here to stay, if we are to have a 
big country. If big business, privately owned, can fit it- 
self into a democratic, republican form of government it 
will stay privately owned and prosper; if it can't fit 
itself in, it will become part of the capitalistic state but 
will still be big business until it falls apart. 


Regulation Has Its Place 


What I have just said brings up the whole matter 
of regulation or rather of the line between government 
teguiation on the one side and regulation of the industry 
by iiself on the other side. Each type of regulation 
has its proper place; the problem is to find the right 
line between them and see that each is kept on its own 
side of the line. 
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Practically every human endeavor of itself involves 
some form of transportation, either individually or col- 
lectively performed. Practically every regulation con- 
trols human relations, and hence human nature. It in- 
volves the relations of the efficient with the inefficient, 
the successful with the unsuccessful, the individual with 
the mass, and the masses with each other. Any tendency 
to centralize complicates, and tends towards nullification. 
Any tendency to decentralize, to separate, tends towards 
simplicity. 

Transportation, as necessary as it is in the daily life 
of every individual, cannot be permitted, in these ad- 
vanced and complex days, to be at the whim of a few 
individuals, owners or operators, if you please, and hence 
the necessity for regulation in the protection of the rights 
of the individual. As bad as it would be for transpor- 
tation to become subordinate to the whims or abilities 
or capacities of a private monopoly, so much worse 
would it be for it to become subordinate to the whims, 
the abilities, the capacities of public office-holders. For 
the protection of the individual, for the protection of the 
community, for the protection of business, for the pro- 
tection of transportation itself, no man in the railroad 
field would decry the need for wise regulation. 

No wise administrator of a large property objects to 
the necessity of reporting and rehearsing his acts before 
a board of directors monthly or semi-monthly, that they 
may review what he is doing from a semi-detached posi- 
tion, as against his point of close contact. No wise ad- 
ministrator of a large transportation system would ob- 
ject to the arbitration of a wise judicial body of his 
peers, not only as to his own acts, as they have to do 
with the property which he administers, but as an 
arbitrator between himself and competitive services, and, 
above all, between his industry and the people which his 
industry serves. 

As long as regulation tends along these lines, then 
regulation is wise. But, when regulation steps in to 
substitute its wisdom for the wisdom of the experienced 
practical administrator and attempts to usurp the role 
of management, then you have substituted mere bureau- 
cratic interference in management for experience and 
judgment in management. 

Regulation that desires to control, to administer or 
to dictate, is but the beginning of taking charge, whether 
by stealth, by conscription or any other process and is 
but the commencement of government ownership. And 
when you come to that you have come to the point 
where rates shoot upward, as gaged from our own short 
experience and the experience of every country that has 
tried it. 

No railroad should be beyond the pale of the judicial 
decisions of a commission. No railroad desires to be 
under a commission that goes beyond the pale of those 
things which make commissions necessary. 

I admit that the line which I am suggesting is a hard 
one to draw, but at least its general direction seems to 
me entirely clear. Where an abuse, an act of unfair- 
ness or inequity or impropriety to an individual is in- 
volved, or is contrary to the manifest public interest, 
that is the field for the exercise of the coercive power 
of government. Where, on the other hand, the question 
is primarily one of business policy with no clear implica- 
tions for the public interest one way or the other, and 
lies within the debatable field of judgment and practical 
detail, the decision should rest with management, acting 
either singly or co-operatively. For government to in- 
vade that field will inevitably, in the long run, defeat its 
purpose of insuring to the nation an adequate, efficient 
and economically operated transportation system. 








Bureau of Safety Annual Report 


Director W. J. Patterson presents review of activities 


during the year ended June 30, 193'7 


the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 

Safety for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, is 
a 5l-page pamphlet setting forth in the usual form re- 
sults of inspection of safety-appliance equipment on rail- 
roads, together with information on the hours-of-service 
records of the carriers’ employees, installations of sig- 
nals and automatic train-control devices, investigation of 
accidents, and other activities of the Bureau. 

During the year under review safety-appliance defects 
were found on 26.15 per 1,000 of the 1,203,752 cars and 
locomotives inspected as compared to 28.68 in 1935-36. 
The better 1936-37 showing results from decreases in 
the percentages of defective freight cars and locomotives 
which more than offset a rise in the percentage of de- 
fective passenger cars. Of the latter 2.47 per cent of 
the number inspected were found with defects as com- 
pared with 2.25 per cent in 1935-36; the percentage of 
defective freight cars meanwhile dropped from 2.45 to 
2.31, and locomotives from 2.56 to 1.86. 


Tih annual report of Director W. J. Patterson of 


Air-Brake Tests 


Air-brake tests were made on 2,418 trains, consist- 
ing of 100,789 cars, made up for departure from ter- 
minals ; and the air brakes were found operative on 100,- 
688 cars or 99.9 per cent of the total. Similar tests 
made on 729 trains, arriving at terminals with 35,029 
cars, showed that brakes were operative on 34,365 cars 
or 98.1 per cent of the total. The above-mentioned 99.9 
per cent record for departing trains was attained only 
after 719 cars, having defective or inoperative brakes, 
had been set out, and repairs had been made on the 
brakes of 551 other cars in the trains. In which con- 
nection the report says that “it should be borne in 
mind that these figures refer to trains which had been 
prepared for departure, and it was found necessary to 
set out cars or repair the brakes on an average of one 
car for practically every two trains when afterward 
tested by our inspectors.” 

Figures are presented to show that on June 30, 1937, 
only 7.8 per cent of the railroad-owned freight cars and 
5.66 per cent of those owned by private car lines (7.52 
per cent of the total) had been equipped with AB 
brakes; 97,403 cars were so equipped during the year 
as compared with 34,815 in 1935-36. These figures are 
said to “clearly disclose that this important improve- 
ment is not progressing as scheduled.” Attention is 
called to the fact that the rule in this connection was 
adopted January 1, 1935, with a January 1, 1945, dead- 
line; and during the first one-quarter of this 10-year 
period allotted only the above-mentioned 7.52 per cent 
of the interchange freight cars in service “have been 
equipped with the present standard air-brake apparatus.” 
After pointing out that some car owners have kept up to 
schedule, and others “have made some progress,” the 
report adds that “the greater number of owners have not 
as yet reported any cars so equipped.” 

The 1935-36 report’s comment on the prescribed brake- 
cleaning period for the type AB equipment is brought 
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up-to-date with the observation that further tests wil! 
be made of equipment embodying improved strainers and 
other refinements in design and construction “to deter- 
mine whether the cleaning period of 36 months now ten- 
tatively established is suitable and adequate.” Refer- 
ence is next made to the revision of the Association of 
American Railroads’ rules with respect to the braking 
ratios of freight cars and the use of empty-and-load 
brakes ; also to A.A.R. specifications designed to provide 
greater uniformity and efficiency of hand-brake equip- 
ment on passenger cars. 


Free Slack in Draft Gears 


Considerable discussion is included of the “further 
consideration” given during the year “to the matter of 
free slack in draft gears, which has led to the conclusion 
that a periodic check of the condition of couplers, draft 
gears, attachments and supports, and appropriate mark- 
ing on cars showing that such attention has been given, 
as is done for air brakes and journal boxes, is necessary 
to insure proper maintenance of these appliances.” In- 
vestigations of accidents caused by defective couplers 
and their affiliated devices are cited to bolster this dis- 
cussion’s conclusion that “many cases of long trains 
parting, with resultant loss of life and property damage, 
could have been averted by periodic checking of draft 
gear condition, coupler travel, free slack, and other facts 
not readily determined when cars are coupled in a 
train, to detect excessive travel and assure that supports 
are ample and secure to retain couplers in a horizontal 
plane and within prescribed limits of height at extreme 
travel as well as when at rest.” 

Since last year’s reference to the “increasing impor- 
tance” of the failure of freight car wheels as a cause of 
accidents, it is noted that the A.A.R.’s revised specifica- 
tions for both wrought-steel and cast-iron wheels have 
been adopted. An “important feature” of these specifica- 
tions “provides for strengthening the rim structure 
under the flange on cast-iron wheels.’”’ Also, the Bureau’s 
recommendation that consideration be given to the date 
of manufacture in the condemning rules, drew from the 
A.A.R. a rule “forbidding the application to foreign cars 


of cast-iron wheels manufactured prior to January 1, 
1921.” 


The Arch-Bar Truck Situation 


During the year there was a further reduction of 212,- 
502 in the number of freight cars still equipped with 
arch-bar trucks, bringing the June 30, 1937, status of 
this movement to a point where only 376,943 interchange 
cars or 17.4 per cent of the 2,169,991 total remained 
to be converted. Furthermore, A.A.R. compilations, 
based on questionnaire returns, showed that on June 
30, 1937, 55,630 cars with arch-bar trucks were out of 
service awaiting heavy classified repairs, and 40,192 of 
this number were expected still to be out of service on 
the January 1, 1938, deadline for making this improve- 
ment. Also, due to age and obsolescence, 103,583 of the 
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376,943 cars with arch-bar trucks were expected to be 
retired rather than to apply the cast-steel truck frames 
to them. Thus a total of 240,701 arch-bar-truck inter- 
change cars were expected to be in service on Decem- 
ber 31, 1937; but since approximately 96,000 of these 
are Canadian and Mexican lines’ cars, it appeared to 
the Bureau that “the number of cars that will be 
temporarily prohibited in interchange in the United 
States as of January 1, 1938, will be less than 150,000 
cars.” The decreased number of arch-bar trucks in 
use “has been reflected by the reduced number of acci- 
dents’—only three due to arch-bar-truck failures were 
investigated during the year under review. 

No report has yet been submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon the tests of automatic train- 
pipe connectors made by the A.A.R. at Purdue Uni- 
versity, the report says before proceeding to quote the 
new paragraph added to interchange rule 112 as a re- 
sult of “co-operative action” of the A.A.R. and the I.C.C. 
Bureau of Accounts “in the matter of modernizing 
freight cars which are classed as rebuilt under the ac- 
counting rules of the commission.” 


Brakes for High-Speed Trains 


In connection with high-speed streamline trains the 
report notes that “a considerable number of trains of 
this type are now in daily service, operating on fast 
schedules.” It goes on to call attention to the new 
brake equipment especially designed for such trains, 
and to “limited tests’? which have indicated that “in 
general the signal spacing which is provided for fast 
freight trains also provides adequate stopping distances 
for high-speed streamlined trains equipped with the 
brake devices designed for that service.” In the case of 
some of these trains not so equipped “it is questioned 
whether available stopping distances are in all cases ade- 
quate.” 

After further discussion of expedited schedules and 
revised signal spacings, the report observes that “adjust- 
ment of existing signal devices to provide necessary space 
for service stops is by no means the whole of this prob- 
lem”—ability to stop “within a reasonable distance in 
case of emergency is a part of the problem which has 
not received the consideration its importance merits.” 
Reference is next made to the “extensive studies” de- 
signed to develop motive power capable of sustained 
high speeds ; from which the report follows through with 
the observation that, “from the standpoint of safety, 
brakes are far more important than motive power, and 
ability to stop in reasonable time and distance is one of 
the first and most fundamental of all safety considera- 
tions.” Thus “thorough consideration should be given to 
the brake equipment used on these trains and the stopping 
distances required both in normal service operations and 
in cases of emergency.” 

The Bureau’s discussion of this new-type passenger 
equipment closes with a brief mention of the joint com- 
mittee which is now at work on specifications to bring 
postal-service cars into line with the latest equipment de- 
signs. This committee includes representatives of the 
Bureau, the Post Office Department, the A.A.R., car 
manufacturers and the Canadian Railway Commission. 

During the year ended June 30, 1937, 207 roads of the 
805 filing hours-of-service returns, reported a total of 
9,300 instances of all classes of excess service, an in- 
crease of 567 instances over the previous year. Land- 
slides, high water and fire, wrecking and relief service 
and derailments were in order the three most important 
Causes of this excess service. Also, there was an increase 
Over the previous year of 794 instances wherein teleg- 
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raphers remained on duty longer than the limitations 
prescribed by law, the principal causes (accounting for 
66 per cent of the 1936-37 total of 3,584 instances) being 
sickness or death of employees or in employees’ families. 


Train-Control and Signal Statistics 


The mileage of road equipped with automatic train- 
control devices on June 30, 1937, was 8,034; number 
of locomotives and motor cars, 5,461. In addition there 
were 2,449.1 miles of road and 3,719 locomotives and 
motor cars equipped with automatic cab signals without 
A.T.C. devices. 

The report prefaces its analysis of block-signal sta- 
tistics with brief mention of the new signal inspection 
law—one of railroad labor’s “make-work” measures— 
which was passed at the last regular session of Congress. 
On January 1, 1937, there were 108,749.7 miles of road 
operated under the block signal system, of which 63,117.6 
miles of road were equipped with automatic block signals. 
During the calendar year 1936 there was an increase of 
288.8 miles of road operated under the automatic block 
system and a decrease of 932 miles in non-automatic block 
signal mileage. On January 1, 1937, there were in 
service 181 installations of centralized traffic control and 
599 control points for remotely-controlled power-operated 
switches and signals. 

Alleged violations of the safety-appliance laws in 53 
cases, comprising 86 counts, were transmitted to United 
States attorneys during the year; also, nine cases, com- 
prising 24 counts alleging hours-of-service law violations. 
On June 30, 1937, there were pending in the various dis- 
trict courts 40 safety-appliance:cases containing 70 counts, 
and six hours-of-service cases containing 20 counts. 


Accident Trend Upward 


In discussing its work of investigating accidents, the 
Bureau asserts that the “decided upward trend’ noted 
in the previous report has continued. During the calen- 
dar year 1936, it goes on, there were 32 passengers and 
travelers not on trains killed, as compared with 25 the 
preceding year. Also, a total of 547 employees on duty 
were killed in train and train-service accidents, as com- 
pared with 434 in 1935; and, during the first six months 
of 1937, there were four passengers, eight travelers not 
on trains, and 354 employees on duty killed. During 
the year ended June 30, 1937, there were reported to the 
I.C.C. a total of 1,940 collisions and 5,050 derailments, 
involving deaths of 210 persons and injuries to 1,277; in 
the previous year, ended June 30, 1936, 158 persons were 
killed and 1,095 injured in 1,464 collisions and 4,656 
derailments. 

The I.C.C. annual report’s discussion of Bureau of 
Safety activities is printed in an appendix. There it is 
shown that during the calendar year 1936 there were 
4,277 accidents at highway grade crossings, resulting in 
the death of 1,786 persons and the injury of 4,930. Au- 
tomobiles were involved in 3,780 of these and 74 derail- 
ments of trains resulted. On December 31, 1936, there 
were 232,902 grade crossings of railroads with highways, 
a net decrease of 1,643 as compared with the number at 
the close of 1935. 


Over 1,760 PERSONS, representing 40 nations, visited Germany 
during 1937 for the purpose of studying railroad operations. 
Visitors were particularly interested in the workshops and 
electrified sections of the Reichsbahn. Seventy-two specialists 
in the railroad field from abroad received training in the country 
during the year. 








Hearings on Train-Limit Bill 


Presentations on behalf of railroad labor completed 
at January 28 session before House Committee 


foreign commerce committee support of the train- 
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limit bill as a “safety measure” was concluded at 
the January 28 session of current hearings on the pro- 
posal, which, as passed by the Senate at the last regular 
session of Congress, would restrict the length of freight 
trains to 70 cars. The last of the labor witnesses to 
appear was W. D. Johnson, vice president and national 
legislative representative of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, who made a brief statement to supplement the 
main O. R. C. presentation which he had put into the 
record at earlier sessions. Due to the death of Repre- 
sentative Kenney of New Jersey, Chairman Lea an- 
nounced on January 27 that hearings would be postponed 
until the following day. The railroad case in opposi- 
tion then got under way with the opening statement of 
J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Following the completion of his prepared statement, 
reported in last week’s issue, J. A. Farquharson, national 
legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, offered the testimony of C. R. Schaffter, a 
conductor on the Cleveland division of the Pennsylvania, 
as the chief witness. Mr. Schaffter read a statement in 
which he recited the duties of a conductor on a freight 
train and went on to tell the committee how, in operating 
trains of more than 70 cars, he had twice been seriously 
injured. After pointing out how he worked mostly on 
freight trains of from 100 to 120 cars, he declared that 
the Pennsylvania was experiencing considerable trouble 
in controlling these long trains due to the slack action 
of the cars despite the fact that most of the cars were 
equipped with the new improved AB type brake. 


Report Writing in Vibrating Caboose 


The witness, in detailing his duties as a conductor, 
directed the attention of the Committee to the fact that 
the conductor was required to fill out many reports while 
riding in the caboose. This, he said, was very dangerous 
in that one had to hold the reports on a large board over 
one’s arm to write because of the vibration of the caboose 
while in motion. He then went on to state that many 
accidents had occurred because the conductor could not 
properly brace himself when holding the reports on his 
arm, with the resultant effect that a sudden lurch or 
jerk caused by an emergency application of the air would 
throw the conductor violently to the floor, often seriously 
injuring him. 

Representative Halleck of Indiana asked the witness 
whether or not he had given any consideration to the 
question of improving the safety conditions of cabooses. 
Mr. Schaffter replied that he had, but that he was firmly 
convinced that no amount of safety devices in a caboose 
could eliminate the danger of being badly shaken up 
when an emergency application of air was made on a train 
of more than 70 cars. Representative Halleck wanted 
to know whether anyone had considered adopting the 
principle of the padded cell to a caboose. He also asked 
the witness whether or not the railroads had considered 
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the idea of using short-wave radio to facilitate comm :ini- 
cation between the front and rear ends of long trains, 
Mr. Schaffter said that he had understood that some 
roads were experimenting along this line, but he did not 
think that much had come of it as yet. 

In the course of his testimony, Witness Schaffter had 
something to say regarding a safety rule of the Penn- 
sylvania which requires employees riding in the caboose 
to be prepared for an emergency shock at all times by 
being well-braced and maintaining a hold on equipment 
placed in the caboose for just such emergencies. He 
went on to say that the Pennsylvania admitted that rid- 
ing in a caboose on the end of long trains is the most 
dangerous of all operating duties. Representative \ol- 
verton of New Jersey then asked Mr. Schaffter whether 
this safety rule applied to all trains, whether more or 
less than 70 cars. He replied that it did. 

In reply to a question of Representative Martin of 
Colorado, the witness stated that the first time that he 
had handled a 100-car train was some 12 years ago and 
that he hardly ever handled a 150-car train. In response 
to another question, he said that when he went to work 
for the Pennsylvania in 1907 the average length of trains 
was about 40 cars. He stated they had some accidents 
with 40-car trains due to shock, but not nearly as many 
as with the longer trains which are now run. 

After Mr. Schaffter had finished his statement, Mr. 
Farquharson resumed his testimony, explaining an ex- 
hibit which had been presented as evidence in the Senate 
hearing on the bill last year. The exhibit gave a de- 
tailed history of over 500 cases of trainmen who were 
seriously injured when there was an emergency appli- 
cation of the air on trains of more than 70 cars. 

Mr. Farquharson again occupied the witness stand at 
the January 25 session. His testimony consisted, in the 
main, of answers to questions asked by the various mem- 
bers of the committee. Representative Eicher of lowa 
asked the witness whether there were any statistics show- 
ing the damage to equipment resulting from wrecks 
caused by an emergency application of the air. The 
witness said that he did not think that such records were 
available, but he did say that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission keeps records of the cost of clearing wrecks 
of this type. 


Long-Train Policy Gave Business to Trucks 


Mr. Farquharson pointed out to the committee that 
when a long train has suffered a major shock, many de- 
fects will show up later after the train has again been 
put in motion. He said that these defects often cause 
other wrecks and are not ascertainable by the train crew 
at the time of the wreck. He also charged that the 
holding of cars by the railroads in order to make up 
long trains has driven the cream of the business away 
from them. It was his contention that the trucks are 
now handling four per cent of the business, but that this 
four per cent is the most lucrative portion of the ‘raf- 
fic. He further asserted that the railroads are entitled 
to relief from “bootlegging” in the trucking industry and 
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coniended that the passage of this bill would force the 
carriers to run more trains, thereby speeding up the serv- 
ice and enabling them to retrieve part of the business 
that has been lost to the trucks. 

According to Mr. Farquharson, inspection of trains at 
the ‘erminals is not the answer to this problem because 
of the fact that in most cases the defects in the equip- 
ment only show up when the train is in motion on the 
road. He asserted that there are many trains leaving 
stations where the train is so long that the head-end 
crew does not know whether or not the brakeman is on 
the rear. 

The witness next discussed the situation where a 
freight train wrecks and falls across the path of a pas- 
senger train, thereby wrecking the latter. He cited five 
cases where freight trains had buckled and wrecked 
passenger trains. Representative Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina wanted to know whether these wrecks were 
caused by trains of 70 cars or more. The witness replied 
that they were. In response to another question, the 
witness stated that he could recall only two cases where 
a train of less than 70 cars had wrecked a passenger 
train. 

Mr. Farquharson introduced into the record a document 
which, he asserted, showed that the railroads, in opposing 
this bill, had gone to manufacturers and told them to 
inform their employees that they should use every means 
at their disposal, including writing to their congress- 
man, to oppose the enactment of this bill for the reason 
that if it were enacted, their wages would have to be 
cut. He commented on this action by saying that he 
would not stoop to such types of propaganda. At this 
point, Representative Martin of Colorado spoke up and 
said that he had received a letter from every Grange in 
his district informing him that their organizations had 
unanimously voted to oppose the bill. He went on to 
point out that he had not heard from many of these 
organizations for over five years. He observed that it 
looked as though “someone here in Washington is di- 
recting them.” 


Grade Crossing Accidents 


Representative Wolverton of New Jersey began a 
line of questioning which was intended to raise the ques- 
tion of whether or not the increase in the number of 
trains due to the passage of the bill would increase the 
potentialities of grade crossing accidents. He said that 
he had been doing some computing over the week end 
and that assuming that the passage of the bill would in- 
crease the number of train-miles by 60,000,000, and us- 
ing the commission’s statistics which show that there are 
six accidents for every million train miles, he said that 
he had reached the conclusion that there would be 360 
more grade crossing accidents as a result of the enact- 
ment of the bill. He even went further and pointed out 
that one-fourth of all the casualties result in fatalities, 
concluding that there would be an increase in deaths 
from this cause of 90 per year. He then compared this 
figure with the six men who are killed annually from 
the type of wrecks that Mr. Farquharson had described 
to the committee. Representative Wolverton asked the 
witness whether or not the increase in frequency of trains 
woul: increase the hazards of the maintenance of way 
employees. Mr. Farquharson didn’t know, but went on 
to sav that it might slow down the work but that it 
Wwoulc.n’t increase the hazards. Representative Crosser 
observed that the motorist increases his alertness at 
gtade crossings with the increase in the number of trains 
using the crossing. 
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Asked by Representative Martin whether he antici- 
pated the stressing of the crossing accident problem, Mr. 
Farquharson replied that he hadn’t and added that the 
railroads were simply using this argument as an excuse 
to defeat the bill. He charged that if the railroads 
were offered five times as much business tomorrow, they 
would forget all about the question of safety at grade 
crossings. Representative Martin served notice on the 
committee that if the members were going to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses regarding the possibility of increased 
grade crossing accidents, he was going to look into the 
subject of high-speed streamlined trains and their danger 
to motorists. Mr. Farquharson expressed the belief that 
the increased number of grade crossing accidents was 
due to the increased number of cars and the lack of 
judgment of the drivers and not the number of trains. 

“Every time you increase the number of trains,” said 
Representative Wolverton, “you increase the number of 
accidents. What increase do you think there will be in 
the number of train accidents?” The witness answered 
this question by stating that on certain divisions there 
would be an increase in the number of trains run, and 
he cited the Chesapeake & Ohio and the iron ore traffic 
in Minnesota on the Great Northern. He later agreed 
that the increased number of trains would increase the 
number of accidents. 


Train-Service Employees Testify 


The B. R. T. presentation was completed on January 
26 when Mr. Farquharson offered the testimony of addi- 
tional trainmen on the long-train question. This group 
of witnesses included W. A. Carter, of Hinton, W. Va., 
a Chesapeake & Ohio conductor, who had been injured 
in an accident irivolving a 157-car train; C. V. Ezelle, 
of Victoria, Va., a Virginian brakeman, who reported on 
two accidents to trains of 159 and 171 cars; H. G. 
Hughes, of Hinton, W. Va., a C. & O. conductor who 
told of an accident to a 112-car train; E. T. Beach, of 
Alliance, Ohio, a Pennsylvania conductor, who was in- 
jured in an accident involving a 94-car train; and C. T. 
Wilhelm, of Alma, Mich., a former Western Maryland 
brakeman who was permanently disabled so far as train 
service was concerned. 

Also, E. J. Sullivan, of Washington, D. C., a Penn- 
sylvania conductor, who discussed long-train operations 
on the Washington-Jersey City, N. J., run. Mr. Sulli- 
van outlined the performance of four runs of a scheduled 
freight train between those points, showing that on the 
two occasions when the train had less than 70 cars it 
was on time in Jersey City, while on each of the other 
two occasions it was more than six hours late. Mr. 
Sullivan told Representative Martin of Colorado that 
railroad operating officers usually ride the front end of 
long freight trains when their duties require them to 
follow a run. The witness could not cite for Represen- 
tative Kennedy of New York any recent instance of 
a trainman being killed on the New York-Washington 
run, although he did say that he had elected to remain 
in yard service rather than exercise his rights to bid in 
a road job which would require him to work on long 
trains. 

Statements of other accidents similar to those de- 
scribed by the foregoing witnesses were read into the 
record by Mr. Farquharson before he submitted to ques- 
tioning by Representative Wolverton of New Jersey on 
the benefits of the Arizona train-limit law from the 
standpoint of safety. Pointing out how the three-judge 
federal court had found that a similar Nevada law did 
not justify itself from a safety standpoint, Mr. Wolver- 
(Continued on page 244) 











Ex Parte 123 Hearings Close 


Testimony completed at Washington session on January 24— 
Oral arguments next week 


EARINGS in connection with the Interstate 

Commerce Commission’s Ex Parte 123 investi- 

gation of the railroads’ petition for a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates and a 25 per cent boost in 
Eastern coach fares were concluded at Washington, 
D. C., on January 24. As pointed out in last week’s 
issue the case will stand submitted on February 9, the 
deadline for filing briefs, and meanwhile oral arguments 
will be heard next week, beginning on Monday. 


Railroads Ready to Adjust Rates 


That the railroads will lose no time in publishing the 
necessary tariffs if the increases sought are granted by 
the commission was indicated in a memorandum sub- 
mitted by J. M. Souby, assistant general counsel of the 
Association of American Railroads, toward the close 
of the hearing’s final session. This memorandum, pré- 
pared by the A. A. R. traffic department, sets forth 
“the method of applying in the first instance the pro- 
posed increases in rates now made differentially over 
or under other rates, port relationships, combination 
rates, international rates, rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, coal coke and iron ore, minimum rates and charges, 
including minimum class scales, interstate vs. intrastate 
rates, joint rates with motor lines, joint fares with bus 
lines, absorption of switching, and disposition of frac- 
tions.” 

The memorandum also shows the extent to which it 
is proposed to preserve the existing relationship differ- 
entials, etc., in the initial publication and the extent and 
method of later restoring such relationships. Thus the 
railroads ask that the findings and order provide for 
subsequent revision of rates and fares to the extent set 
forth in the memorandum without further order of the 
commission. 

The final hearings in Washington were expedited by 
the plan of holding two, and at times three, sessions 
simultaneously. The passenger-fare phase was concluded 
at a forenoon session on January 20. Most of the 
freight-rate testimony was in opposition to the railroad 
proposals, although many shipper witnesses asserted 
their appreciation of the carriers’ plight, and some, while 
opposing a 15 per cent boost, were willing to pay some 
increased freight charges. Then there was Walter A. 
Frey, chairman of the Consolidated Wholesale Grocery 
Company of Baltimore, Md., who appeared as a member 
of the Transportation and Communication Department 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to present that committee’s finding, among others, 
that “increases at this time are justified in the public 
interest.” Also, William Hirth of Columbia, Mo., edi- 
tor of the Missouri Farmer, who spoke only for himself 
when he expressed the view that agriculture could pay 
its share of the additional freight charges required to 
prevent a railroad collapse. Revival of railroad buying 
would, in Mr. Hirth’s opinion, be of material assistance 
in the current drive to get business going again. 

At January 20’s passenger-fare hearing before Com- 
missioner Porter the only opposition to the proposed 
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25 per cent boost in Eastern coach rates came from ]j. G, 
Daly, who appeared on behalf of the United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America. Mr. Daly, who is editor 
of that organization’s magazine, “The Sample Case,” 
stated that present fares “have been generally satisfac- 
tory” to business men and salesmen, after expressing the 
view that the entire drop in passenger revenue from 
1920’s $1,286,000,000 to 1935’s $357,000,000 “came as 
a result of pricing the commodity too high.” The wit- 
ness did, however, qualify his general endorsement of 
the present fare basis with a criticism of Eastern and 
Central territory roads for their discontinuance of round- 
trip and excursion rates. Because of their action in 
this connection those roads seemed to Mr. Daly “to 
hold to the idea that a passenger who went one way 
on their roads would not desire to return over the same 
road.” He added that “in the light of our own ex- 
perience we believe they were justified in holding to 
that opinion.” 

Mr. Daly asserted at the outset that United Com- 
mercial Travelers was concerned “only with what will 
produce the greatest good’; and if the commission 
decided that increased fares “will actually aid the rail- 
roads, we shall be content, even though our experience 
. . . has shown us that such increases in any commodity 
are always disadvantageous.” While the above-men- 
tioned drop in passenger revenues during the "Iwenties 
was going on, he continued, “we saw travel increasing 
in great volume, but a vast part of it was being carried 
on the highways” which the railroads “were being taxed 
to help build and maintain.” In such a case, Mr. Daly 
though it would have been better “if the railroads low- 
ered their passenger and freight rates and thus ceased 
to build up their own competition.” 


Traveling Men Found Themselves in “Private Cars” 


The traveling man, Mr. Daly next pointed out, is a 
“social animal” who is “not pleased to travel in private 
railroad cars”; yet “many times we found onrselves the 
only passenger in a chair car and several times the 
only one in a Pullman car.” Thus when the commis- 
sion granted permission for the Western and Southern 
reduced-fare experiments, Mr. Daly’s organization 
watched the results “with great interest” and saw the 
experiment “succeed in the West and South.” Also, to 
those sections came “better, faster and finer trains” and 
deficits of the experimenting roads were erased as the 
passenger receipts went “from red to black.” In view 
of the foregoing it was with considerable surprise that 
Mr. Daly heard in the passenger-fare investigation that 
“carriers in Central and Eastern territory were not 
satisfied with the experiment . . . and their petition was 
for a return to the old fares throughout the nation or 
additional time to try an experiment themselves at @ 
higher rate.” 

In the latter connection, Mr. Daly continued, his or- 
ganization “was surprised and grieved to hear a vice- 
president of one of the major roads say that there was 2 
large group of business and professional men who were 
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forced to use his railroad, and that he ‘would rather 
charge them five cents per mile than reduce the existing 
rate.” The witness also recalled his surprise at the 
Eastern roads’ contention that the business depression 
was responsible for the loss of passenger traffic, “despite 
the fact that they had losses during the period of our 
greatest national prosperity.” And now in Ex Parte 
123 he meets “the same gentlemen with the same argu- 
ments.”” The commission is being told that “the experi- 
ment with a fare of two cents in coaches has been con- 
ducted long enough even though it required 16 years 
to convince them that the former rate was too high and 
24 months to convince them that lower fares would 
be better.” 


Hits the ““More-Business—Higher-Prices” Argument 


The argument that Eastern territory should have 
higher fares because of the density of its population 
seemed to Mr. Daly “about as feasible as for one of 
our great automobile manufacturers to say that he must 
increase the price of his automobiles because he had 
more workmen to make them and more customers to 
whom he could sell them, or for a farmer to say that 
he must have a higher price for his wheat because he 
had raised more bushels.” In other words the witness 
could find no basis for the argument unless it be that 
with a greater population density the railroads “expect 
to kill more highway users and thus pay more dam- 
ages.” And higher fares “have always made even more 
highway users for them to kill.” 

The argument that better service and improved equip- 
ment justifies a higher fare looked to Mr. Daly parallel 
to the contention that “a business man should ask the 
public to pay higher prices for his merchandise because 
he had installed a new front and new fixtures in his 
store.” These improvements, the witness conceded, have 
attracted coach business, but he thinks they are not 
something for which to charge—they were necessary “to 
win the customers from the bus lines.” 

In closing Mr. Daly expressed the view that there 
would be several protestants against the proposed fare 
increases “if it were not for the fact that the hearing 
has been generally advertised as a hearing on freight 
rate increases.” Interested as he was he did not know 
of the passenger-fare phase until December 22, 1937, 
and did not know of the December 23, 1937, hearing 
in that connection until January 17. 


Higher Fares Would Divert Travelers 


Under questioning by Examiner Koch, Mr. Daly ex- 
pressed the view that the proposed increase would divert 
travelers from the railroad. He conceded that there 
would at the same time be some grading up of travelers 
to Pullman accommodations, but did not think it would 
offset the coach losses. The witness told J. F. Eshel- 
man, assistant general counsel of the Pennsylvania, that 
he was unaware of the fact that P. R. R. New York- 
Philadelphia trains now carry only about half as many 
Pullmans as before the fare cut. Questioned as to the 
Situation on the New York-Washington run Mr. Daly 
said he saw a P. R. R. train unload at Washington on 
the previous day, and he did not think it could have 
carried many more passengers. He added, however, 
that “perhaps they were all on the dead head coming 
down to this hearing.” 

Mr. Daly was preceded on the stand by A. F. White, 
assistant director of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
‘ion's Bureau of Statistics, who presented some exhibits, 
including Association of American Railroads and I. C. C. 
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compilations of railroad revenue in recent months. These 
showed that increase in passenger revenues over 1936 
continued after a similar comparison of freight rev- 
enues had become adverse to 1937. Later Mr. Eshel- 
man introduced the testimony of J. L. Heywood, a 
general accountant on the Pennsylvania, who read a 
prepared statement in criticism of an exhibit introduced 
by Mr. White at the December 23, 1937, hearing. Mr. 
White came back for rebuttal and finally both made 
statements for the record to set forth their respective 
understandings of certain matters upon which they did 
not agree. 


“Three-Ring” Performance on Freight Rates 


With the passenger-fare case thus concluded, Com- 
missioner Porter turned his session into a freight-rate 
hearing to receive opposition testimony of Chicago meat 
packers and Western live stock interests. This made the 
freight-rate phase of the case a “three-ring” performance, 
for at the same time Commissioner Aitchison was con- 
ducting the main session and Commissioner Caskie was 
sitting in a third hearing room. 

The testimony presented on behalf of the packers and 
live stock producers and markets was designed to make 
the point that the consuming public will not pay higher 
prices for meat and that the proposed increases would 
ofnecessity have to be passed back to live stock produc- 
ers, who are not in a position to absorb them, as meats 
are already selling at such low prices that cattle, hogs 
and sheep are currently causing severe losses to the 
producers. G. E. Putnam, economist for Swift & Com- 
pany, calculated that the proposed increase would add 
$15,000,000 to the transportation charges on meats and 
by-products, and he asserted that the amount of revenue 
which the farmers get from their live stock would be re- 
duced by that amount. 

George F. Talley, Swift & Company traffic expert, 
expressed the view that the proposed increases would 
cause traffic losses, which would more than offset any 
benefits from higher charges ; in 1937, Swift & Company 
diverted about 28,000 carloads to trucks, he said, adding 
that “if this increase is granted further diversions may 
be necessary.” Paul E. Blanchard, counselor in rate 
matters for Armour &.Company, submitted statistical 
data from which he concluded that livestock and meats 
should be exempted from any increase “at least until 
such time as other commodities using the rails are again 
contributing their normal share to the maintenance of 
rail service.” 


Agriculture Can’t Give “Blood Transfusion” 


Meanwhile at the hearings before Commissioner 
Aitchison and Commissioner Caskie there were appear- 
ing witnesses for various other protesting interests— 
some representing associations and others individual 
shippers. Among these was Fred Brenckman, Washing- 
ton representative of the National Grange, who appre- 
ciated the plight of the railroads and the necessity for 
the carriers’ preservation in the national interest, but 


“who nevertheless asserted that “agriculture is also a 


necessity, even more fundamental to the well-being and 
the very existence of our people than any system of 
transportation could possibly be.” After continuing to 
outline agriculture’s plight and what he expected would 
be the adverse effect thereon of higher freight rates, Mr. 
Brenckman declared that “with agriculture reduced to 
such a condition, it should not be asked to submit to a 
blood transfusion for the benefit of another industry 
which is also sick.” 
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The witness criticized the railroads for doing “little or 
nothing” toward carrying out the recommendations of 
the National Transportation Committee (the so-called 
“Coolidge Committee”). He quoted extracts from that 
committee’s report as he led up to the conclusion that 
“the National Grange does not believe that any solution 
of the problem confronting the railroads can be found 
simply by increasing rates in a period of business re- 
cession. . . . Instead of wasting its time considering such 
ill-conceived measures as the so-called train-limit bill, 
which would further aggravate and complicate the ills of 
the railroads, while benefiting nobody, Congress should 
at this session take proper steps to put the railroads of 
the country upon a more secure foundation.” In default 
of such action, Mr. _Brenckman added, “there is grave 
danger that the roads would be forced into government 
ownership, to which we are strongly opposed.” 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry Unable to Aid 


J. S. Crutchfield, president of American Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., said that the “urgent need of many railroads” 
finds the fruit and vegetable industry “wholly unable to 
assist” because it is itself “in more desperate straits than 
these unfortunate railroad systems.” He went on to 
develop this thesis and to warn of diversions to com- 
peting agencies which higher rail rates would bring. Any 
advance in freight rates, he concluded, is paid by the 
grower—any decrease increases directly the producers’ 
net. 

R. A. Ellison, representing the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Corporation, protested against increases of rail- 
water-rail rates, particularly the proposed increase on 
each rail factor in such a movement; such a double in- 
crease, he explained, would make the boost on rail-water- 
rail routes greater than the maximum proposed for all- 
rail coal rates. 


More on Walter’s Pooling Plan 


Luther M. Walter, co-trustee of the Chicago Great 
Western, returned with additional exhibits bearing on 
the revenue-pooling plan which was first suggested by 
him at the original Washington hearings and later out- 
lined in detail at the Chicago sessions covered in last 
week’s issue. Mr. Walter’s new exhibits set forth re- 
sults of his plan when using différent bases for invest- 
ment and rate of return. Under questioning from the 
bench, the witness told Commissioner Aitchison that the 
plan could be installed with the consent of all railroads 
under the Interstate Commerce Act’s pooling provisions ; 
or the commission could require its installation under 
the power to fix divisions of prescribed rates. Mr. 
Walter cited the New England divisions case as his 
authority for the latter view. 

Mr. Walter was followed by Chairman Frey of the 
Consolidated Wholesale Grocery Company of Baltimore, 
Md., who appeared on behalf of the Transportation and 
Communication Department committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. In addition to the 
finding that increased rates are justified at this time 
in the public interest, Mr. Frey’s committee reached other 
conclusions as follows: The railroads are in urgent need 
of substantial increases in revenues; this urgent need 
can be met only by increasing rates; rate changes of a 
sweeping character, both up and down, have been made 
to meet changed conditions on a number of occasions in 
the past 25 years; the character and extent of such 
changes are proper questions for decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in accordance with its es- 
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tablished procedure; the public interest requires the 
greatest practicable expedition in the decision 0: the 
pending general railroad rate case, Ex Parte 123. 

The National Co-operative Council asked the cor: imis- 
sion to exempt farm products from any increase graited, 
while President Edward A. O’Neal of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation asserted that a rate boost would 
depress the prices of farm products. Mr. O’Nea! had 
“no economic data to support” the conclusion, but i: was 
nevertheless his organization’s best judgment that “be- 
cause of general conditions, increased freight raics at 
this time would decrease the net operating reventes of 
the carriers and cause substantial tonnage of freight to 
move through other existing and competing transporta- 
tion agencies.” 

J. R. Campbell, representing Northern West Vir- 
ginia lumber manufacturers, opposed increased rates on 
lumber while witnesses for coke interests objected to 
any exemptions for anthracite coal unless their com- 
modity is accorded the same treatment. Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of the A. A. R. Bureau of Railway 
Economics, returned to the stand with exhibits, supply- 
ing the latest available data for his previous compila- 
tions. 

P. E. Klingenbeck and John Henry Smith, witnesses 
for the United States Brewers Association, and E. J. 
Healy and H. G. Elwell, respectively chairman and 
traffic manager of the Eastern Brewers Traffic Associa- 
tion, contended that their industry could not absorb any 
increases in rates. The tap-room proprietor, they ex- 
plained, could neither sell beer for more than five or ten 
cents a glass nor cut the present glass’ size. 


Would Solve Problem Without Increase 


Next in turn came the National Feldspar Association, 
the United States Potters Association, the Associated 
Industries of Maine and two Massachusetts officials— 
Raymond E. Sullivan, assistant attorney general, and 
Charles W. Dow, state supervisor of transportation. The 
latter two coupled their opposition to increased rates with 
suggestions for dealing otherwise with the railroad prob- 
lem. They would have the railroads institute passen- 
ger-train express service for short-haul l.c.l. as a means 
of recovering traffic lost to trucks; seek legislation in the 
states to ease the railroads’ tax burden; consolidate off- 
line offices and rent unused space to other business; re- 
duce the costs of printing and mailing tariffs and sup- 
plements. 

While advancing these suggestions merely as “a 
starter” in the right direction the Massachusetts officials 
recommended a comprehensive study of all possible rail- 
road economies. Such a study, they added, should be 
made by “working” men with no part of it in the hands 
of “professors, theorists or others” who have studied 
transportation but who have never worked directly at 
it. Specifically the group conducting the study should 
be named by the railroads, and if they hesitate it should 
be directed by Congress. “The railroads,” the statement 
of these witnesses said, “can be saved and they must be 
saved from the inevitableness of government ownership, 
and the only way is through economy and a thorough re- 
vision of our national transportation law with its at- 
tendant restrictions.” 


Oil, Coffee and Canners 


Earl A. Barror, traffic manager of the Valvoline Oil 
Company, appeared on behalf of the Western Pe nsyl- 
vania Refiners’ Traffic Association to oppose increased 
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rates On petroleum products, a position which was sup- 
ported by W. F. Clinger of Warren, Pa., who appeared 
on behalf of himself as an oil producer. M. D. Har- 
baugh of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association point- 
ed cut that railroads handling 80 per cent of the iron 
ore movement are already sound financially. 

A. H. Caterson, Jr., appeared as a witness for the 
Associated Coffee Industries of America and the South- 
western Canners Association. The coffee industry, he 
said, did not ask for suspension of the 10 per cent in- 
crease which replaced the emergency surcharge of 7 
per cent; but it does feel that “a pyramided increase 
of 24 to 25 per cent is too great a burden” and is not 
justified by the present financial condition of the coffee 
industry nor the needs of those railroads serving the 
more populous coffee consuming areas. As to the can- 
ners, Mr. Caterson asked that, in considering the “de- 
plorable and chaotic state” of the citrus fruit industry, 
the commission have also in mind the “existing and 
accompanying difficulties” of the citrus canners or proc- 
essors. 

Statements setting forth the opposition of the National 
Industrial Sand Association, the National Crushed Stone 
Association the National Sand and Gravel Association 
and the National Slag Association were made by officers 
of those organizations while three other witnesses ap- 
peared on behalf of fruit and vegetable interests to wind 
up last week’s sessions. 

At Monday’s closing sessions D, A. Dashiell, chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee and Charles J. 
Brand, executive secretary and treasurer of the National 
Fertilizer Association, opposed what they called cumu- 
lative increases. They were not opposed to increasing 
any fertilizer rates that have not been raised 15 per cent 
during the past two months. The American Pulpwood 
Association expressed the view that the proposed in- 
creases would cause losses of traffic, while Charles E. 
Bell, appearing for the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation and the Traffic Conference of the Paper Industry, 
stated that his principals would not object to a 10 per 
cent increase on their December 19, 1937, rates with a 
four-cents-per-100-lb. maximum. James F. Dougherty 
of the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association was 
opposed to any increase on paper products. 


Favors Uniform-Percentage Method 


Other witnesses included H. W. Little, statistician 
for the Southern Pine Association, A. A. Betts, a mem- 
ber of the Arizona Corporation Commission, and G. R. 
Gordan, general traffic manager for the Container Cor- 
poration of America, who appeared on behalf of the 
Northern Paper Board and Paper Box Traffic Confer- 
ence. Mr. Gordan took the position that any increases 
should be added to the December 19 rates and that they 
should be made by raising rates by uniform percentages 
without maximum limits. The revenue purposes of the 
case, he contended, cannot be achieved with fairness 
unless increases fall on shippers in the same ratio as 
they now contribute to railroad freight revenues. L. H. 
Bean, economic adviser for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, supplemented Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace’s testimony with additional data on the farm 
problem, particularly farm income in 1935 and 1936. 

Mr Souby had no rebuttal evidence to offer, so the 
recor! of testimony was closed and the case adjourned 
to January 31 when the oral arguments begin. Mean- 
while there has been filed with the commission several 
additional verified statements setting forth the positions 
of in‘erests who elected to make their presentations in 
that nanner in lieu of personal appearances. 
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Portland Rate 
Hearing Concluded 


HE hearing on Ex Parte No. 123 before Commis- 
| sioner William E. Lee of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Portand, Ore., was concluded on 
January 21 after five days of testimony by shippers 
opposing and supporting the petition of the carriers for 
a 15 per cent increase in freight rates. The position 
of shippers and carriers was summarized by Isaac D. 
Hunt, an officer of the Wilcox Investment Company, 
who testified that the shipper has the choice of consent- 
ing to the railroads receiving sufficient rates to meet 
operating expenses, service on its debts and a modest 
return of invested capital or government operation of 
the railroads with rates considerably higher than those 
now imposed, probably followed by government subsidy 
to absorb the losses through increased taxation largely 
paid by the producers. 

“During 1937,” Mr. Hunt continued, “the first part 
of which had relatively active traffic, 33 of the 73 lead- 
ing railroads were not earning fixed charges. Assuming 
the same level of traffic in 1938, several more of these 
railroads would not earn bond interest because of in- 
creased wages, taxes, fuel and material costs. Present 
indications are that the traffic for 1938 will be less 
than 1937. If the decline should be only 10 per cent, 
it is estimated that 49 of the 73 railroads would fail to 
cover charges. Earnings conditions in the railroad field 
next year could be well worse than in 1932 and the 
amount of railroad mileage in or near default could 
well double. 

“Two things can and should be done to change the 
railroads from a threat to the industrial and financial 
structure to a definitely constructive force for prosperity. 
Rates should be substantially increased and Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation aid in meeting maturities should 
be agreed upon. Rate increases would not restrict the 
flow of business for an increase of 15 per cent in freight 
rates would add only 1.1 per cent to the average whole- 
sale cost of the commodities moved. Rate increases in 
the past have had no restrictive effect upon the business 
trend, just as rate reductions have been ineffective in 
stimulating industrial activity. 

National legislation should be adopted, enabling the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have some measure 
of control over employee wages. If this were done, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have responsi- 
bility for a large portion of railroad expense as well as 
for its income, thereby enabling it to niaintain a spread 
necessary for maintenance, equipment, interest and divi- 
dends. The spread between income and outgo should 
be sufficient to enable the railroads to create a surplus 
in the years of prosperity so that they can go through 
the periods of depression without a too serious contrac- 
tion of employment and other activity. Such a spread 
should also permit the creation of a sinking fund for 
partial retirement of indebtedness.” 

Low charges made for hauling government freight, 
given in exchange for railroad land grants when the 
West was young should be abolished, according to the 
testimony of George T. Gerlinger, traffic survey com- 
mittee chairman of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and president of the Gerlinger Lumber Company. 
He contended that railroads have more than paid their 
debt to the government in land grant rates and suggested 
that the commission study the land grant rate situation 
and propose to Congress a cancellation of these rates. 
In opposing the increase he also predicted that 65 per 
cent of the lumber business now carried by rail would 
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be lost if rates are increased from 78 to 84 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Opposition to the increase was also expressed by 
wheat farmers, who contended that an increase would 
virtually prohibit competition in the foreign market, 
which is gradually declining; by G. E. Karlen, president 
of the Karlen-Davis Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
B. L. Baker, of the Wenatchee Valley (Wash.) Traffic 
Association; and F. K. Feuel, secretary-treasurer of 
the Rogue River Traffic Association. 


Wood Preservers 
Meet in Chicago 
(Continued from page 223) 


and gum ties suitable for use on curves and heavy traffic 
lines, southern yellow pine ties being used only on 
tangents. 

As might be expected there was little decrease in the 
number of ties used per mile for renewals during the 
first 10 years that creosoted ties were used, but the re- 
newals from 1918 to 1937 declined to an average of 
122 ties per mile, being equivalent to a reduction below 
the average for the period from 1908 to 1917 of 117 
ties per mile, compared with 285 in 1908. The average 
renewals per mile from 1908 to date were as follows: 


SON Cre erro 285 ties per mile 
I Nn  ccciwatteseced 256 * 
gL  Bapeantiaatehenaqaeae 224 « 4 
| inlelaanentaertteptes: 164“ 
lg 0 PA net 138 * “ “ 
PP EE wate edacmudwmbaews — = a 
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Disregarding for the moment the cost of untreated 
ties, and also the fact that at the present time it would 
be impossible to secure a sufficient number of white oak 
or cedar ties to take care of our requirements, the saving 
in labor alone required to insert the additional ties that 
would have been required on the basis of the 1908 to 
1917 renewals represented a decrease in operating ex- 
penses of $505,065 a year. 

Records of creosoted red oak ties inserted in test sec- 
tions in 1912 indicate an average life of more than 25 
years. These ties were 6 in. by 8 in. by 8 ft., none 
adzed or bored for spikes prior to treatment and very 
few of them protected against rail wear by tie plates. 
Since 1923 the greater portion of the ties used on our 
heavy traffic lines have been 7 in. by 8 in., or 7 in. by 
9 in. by 8 ft., all adzed and bored for spikes prior to 
treatment, and protected by tie plates applied at the 
time of insertion. These ties should give an average 
life of 30 years or more. Heavier rail and adequate 
ballast should result in securing maximum tie life. 

According to the Bureau of Railway Economics, the 
estimated number of ties in track in the Rock Island 
Lines on December 31, 1936, was 31,533,669, on a mile- 
age of 10,473.75. Statistics show that the average life 
of an untreated tie is from 5 to 7 years, but that under 
good maintenance conditions this can be extended to 
10 years, while there is ample evidence to support the 
assumption that the life of a tie treated with 7% lb. of 
creosote to the cubic foot of timber can be extended to 
25 or more years. In fact, based upon experience in 
Europe, the indications are that the service life can be 
extended even longer. It will be noted that this gives a 
service life 150 per cent greater than the life of an un- 
treated tie. 

As stated previously, it would be impossible to secure 
sufficient white oak, cedar or other suitable native timber 
to meet the present-day requirements of the railroads if 
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untreated ties were still in use. However, assuming 
that untreated ties were still in use, this would mean that 
our annual tie requirements on the Rock Island alone 
would be about 3,154,000 ties. By way of comparison, 
our annual requirements of treated ties, with an average 
estimated life of 25 years, would be about 1,230.900 
ties. This latter figure is substantiated by the fact that 
our actual annual tie insertions for the last 20 vears 
have averaged 1,235,000 ties. In other words, our pres- 
ent savings from the use of treated over untreated ties 
are as follows: 

Annual Untreated Tie Requirements 

3,154,000 ties at GO COMES GREE coke cdccccscccess $1,892,400 


Transportation—283,860 tons at $5.25 (Based on 
an average weight of 180 Ib. per tie and an aver- 


age haul of . S| RSE EES re ee ee 1,490,265 
Labor inserting at 40 cents each ..........eeee0- 1,261,600 
Total annual cost of untreated tie requirements......... $4,643,865 


Annual Treated Tie Requirements 
ie. Ss fs 2k aren ee $1,230,000 
Transportation—110,700 tons at $5.25 (Based on 

an average weight of 180 lb. per tie and an aver- 





age haul “oR eee ae 581,175 
Labor inserting at 40 cents each .........e.0055 492,000 
Total annual cost of treated tie requirements........... 2.303.175 
Annual savings from using treated ties as compared 
Se NE II occ es cc peered ntcersaw Renee $2,340,690 


Hearings on Train- 
Limit Bill 
(Continued from page 239) 


ton read from the report of the master in chancery in 
that case comparative statistics of accidents in Nevada 
and in Arizona, which latter has the 70-car train limit. 
The statistics read by Mr. Wolverton were all adverse 
to Arizona, and he asked if Mr. Farquharson had any 
data or comment which would change that picture. The 
witness made an extended talk which ended with the 
assertion that he wouldn’t attempt to discredit the quoted 
figures—he did not think the issue should be confused 
by figures from only one state. The railroads, Mr. 
Farquharson said later, make up the accident reports, 
and they could report “everyone who scratched his hand” 
in Arizona. Mr. Farquharson’s testimony closed with 
his “‘not-at-this-particular-time” reply to an _ inquiry 
from Representative Kenney of New Jersey as to whether 
the B. R. T. was affiliated with the Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 


A. A. R. Cites Farmers’ Opposition 


The A. A. R. this week issued a statement asserting 
that “farmers, through their representative national, 
state and local organizations and their press, are vigor- 
ously opposing the so-called train-length bill pending 
before Congress.” Resolutions expressing such oppost- 
tion, the statement continues, “have been adopted by 19 
national farm organizations, 46 state and county farm 
bureaus and 83 state and county granges. Fifty-two 
miscellaneous groups interested in particular agricultural 
products have also gone on record against it. Farmers 
are objecting to the proposal on the ground that it would 
add to the cost of railway operation in this country. 
that it would impair efficient rail service ; that, instead of 
being a safety measure, as claimed, -it would actually 
multiply hazards, especially at grade crossings, and that 
it would hinder future railroad progress.” 

The A. A. R. statement goes on to quote from reso- 
lutions adopted by farm organizations and editorials i 
farm publications. 
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Irresponsible Directors 
Blamed for Railroad's Plight 


New York. 
To THE EpiTor: 

Have railway managements and directorates no sense of re- 
sponsibility whatsoever of the fact that they are trustees of the 
stockholders’ interest? Few of them, indeed, appear to feel their 
obligation in this direction. 

Leslie Craven, as I recall, prepared a report when he was 
working for Co-ordinator Eastman, in which he suggested that 
“public directors” be included in railway directorates. The pro- 
posal was allowed to die, apparently, without anyone being suffi- 
ciently interested even to condemn it. 

Senator Borah has some similar scheme for “public directors” 
in his anti-monopoly bill—but since railroads are specifically 
exempt from the provisions of that measure, they will not re- 
ceive this boon (or blight, according to the point of view) from 
the anti-monopoly bill, even if it passes. 

But is it not as plain as an old maid’s face that unimaginative, 
preoccupied or plain self-seeking directors are in large measure 
responsible for many of the ills which beset the railways today? 
I do not pretend to know whether any scheme for “public 
directors” would cure the situation—but even legislative hearings 
on a proposal of this kind might do some good. Such hearings 
might at least give the old boys a jolt—and bring home to them 
some realization of how far they have failed in their trust. 

If railroad directors could be depended upon to be two-fisted, 
intelligent and public-spirited, then 90 per cent of the Interstate 
Commerce Act could be junked, and both the public interest and 
the security owners’ interest would be better protected than it 
is now. 

Would the financial legerdemain which Senators Wheeler and 
Truman have exposed, and which has been so costly to investors, 
ever have been attempted if, on the directorate of each of the 
companies involved, there had been even one man who was 
something more than a yes-man to the self-perpetuating “con- 
trol”? Of course, under the present set-up nobody but a yes- 
man has any chance of getting into one of these self-perpetuating 
oligarchies—whose interest is mainly in their personal power and 
prestige, rather than in protecting the interest of the unfortunate 
stockholders. 

Does anybody suppose that the management representatives 
who conceded the utterly unwarranted wage increases to the train 
service unions last fall would have acted as they did if the money 
they were giving away had been their own, or if they knew they 
had to go home and face a directorate who were seriously con- 
cerned with representing the disfranchised stockholders? 

Why not junk the police functions of the I. C. C. and, in the 
time this would save the Commissioners, farm each of them out 
to serve on the directorates of two or three non-competing big 
toads? And put some of the examiners on the smaller lines? 
So that on every railroad in the country there would be at least 
one man who could devote some time to the job, and who would 
not have some private interest or some back to scratch by his 
directorship. So that there would be one man on every direc- 
torate who could at least holler publicly when he saw something 
about to be done contrary to the public’s and the owners’ interest. 
So that on each directorate there would be at least one man who 
would not play Charlie McCarthy to the managements’ Bergen. 
Such a device would do more to protect the public than any 
number of coroner’s inquests by the I. C. C. or the Senate Com- 
mittee over the corpus delicti years after the commission of the 
crime, 

The whole theory of capitalism and private ownership pre- 
Supposes a management whose interest is identical with that of 
the owners of the property. And now they want to try social- 
ism, ‘ecause “capitalism has broken down.” Nonsense. We 
don’t have capitalism in this country, at least not in Big Busi- 
hess, including the railroads, but rather a hybrid jackass, whom 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill would disown. Capitalism 
always works when it is given a chance—so let’s all take a little 
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time off from castigating the New Deal and clean our own 
house; and give genuine ownership representation in manage- 
ment a chance to go to work for the railroads and for the 
American people. 


A STOCKHOLDER. 


Railroad “Fan” Appreciative 


DENVER, COLORAD( 
To THE EprTor: 

I noted with interest the letter from Raymond C. Henry in 
the Railway Age of October 16, in which he sets forth the belief 
that the railroad fan is ill-treated. My experience has been 
somewhat limited to the western area, but in such cities as Den- 
ver, Omaha, Kansas City, Ogden, Salt Lake City, and Portland, 
I’ve received the best of treatment from terminal officials. When 
I’ve asked permission to go out to the tracks to see streamliners 
or photograph engines, it has always been readily granted. I 
have noticed, however, that as a rule the employees at smaller 
stations are more congenial than those at the larger terminals. 
Generally, too, the small railroads are more willing than large 
ones to permit fans to walk around their yards and take photo- 
graphs, although the Union Pacific is a conspicuous exception— 
I have always been afforded the utmost courtesy by Union Pa- 
cific employees and terminal officials. 

The railroads would probably be more inclined to be gracious 
to persons interested in photography if such persons would al- 
ways consider their own safety. above everything. For in- 
stance, it is very unwise to stand between the rails of one track 
while taking a picture of a train on another track, because the 
noise of the approaching train may drown out sounds made by 
cars backing on adjacent tracks. 

I’m very much in favor of Mr. Henry’s suggestion that iden- 
tification cards be issued to persons interested in railroading; 
such cards, of course, should only be issued to fans who agree to 
assume responsibility of injury while on railroad or terminal 
property. 


R. H. Krnoic. 


Furloughed Employees Vic- 
timized, Says One of Them 


To THE EpitTor: 


Although I studied civil engineering and obtained a degree in 
that subject with the avowed purpose of entering railroad serv- 
ice, I find myself eight years after graduation, furloughed for 
the fourth time. If times were normal, this number of rebuffs 
in my chosen field should make me wonder whether I were prop- 
erly fitted for the part of a railroad civil engineer. However, 
[ am not alone in my predicament, for thousands of my profes- 
sion have been laid off in railroad service. Therefore, the 
natural conclusion must be, that something is definitely wrong 
either with the industry itself or with the governmental policies 
of the nation in which this industry is located. I fear that both 
should call “time out” and take account of their stewardship. 

It is indeed a terrible indictment upon the intelligence of the 
vast majority of the American people for them to have allowed 
the present Administration to lead this nation as near to Social- 
ism as it has. The trouble seems to be that too many of our 


people are prone to the “let John do it” attitude and therefore 
are not given to thinking for themselves, but become alarmed. 
only, as the Railway Age has pointed out so many times, when 
their own selfish interests are at stake. 

Where did the railroad union leaders get the idea that busi- 


ness was so much better or that living costs are so much higher 
than pre-depression days that they were warranted in demanding 
wage increases when the railroad industry had not yet begun 
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to get on its feet? They have forced their members to take in 
wages what actually does not belong to them. Heretofore, union 
leadership has been the advocate of the maximum amount of 
employment for all, but for some unknown reason it has re- 
versed itself and demands higher wages for the few with sen- 
iority rights which permit them to hold on, and the younger 
employees take the hindmost. How can the younger union 
members sit back and pay tithes which go towards the payment 
of the salaries of such autocratic “racketeers” ? 4 

However, railroad management cannot hold up spotless hands 
in holy horror of the present railroad debacle. Railroad leaders 
should never have permitted a wage increase to any class of 
employees at this time, deserving as many of the lower-brack- 
eted employees may have been. By so doing they have merely 
fed fuel to the flames. If, as the Railway Age hinted in an 
editorial in the October 9 issue of that publication, railroad man- 
agement was bludgeoned into giving the railroad enginemen and 
trainmen a wage increase through the coercion of the federal 
mediator, such tactics should fearlessly and honestly be made 
public. The more railroad management takes the public and 
their own employees into their confidence, the better it will be 
for the railroads. It is for this reason that I heartily subscribe 
to recent statements in the Railway Age suggesting that rail- 
road employees be schooled in railroad economics in order that 
they may be better prepared to defend the railroad side of the 
question in their contact with the public. 

This matter of employee education is not simply a longed-for 
Utopia, but may be put into practice with little or no expense. 
Railway management should pick intelligent, enthusiastic key 
men, who can speak and have pleasant personalities, from each 
department on the various divisions of the railroad, whose duty 
it would be to get together and hold meetings once or twice a 
month. They could conduct these meetings, for instance, on a 
question-and-answer basis or in the form of debates, but above 
all the meetings must be kept interesting and short, if they are 
to gain their objective. 

If the railroads will continue to cultivate the public’s good 
will and begin intensive employee education in the “whys and 
the wherefores” of the railroad situation, such action on their 
part will go a long, long way towards alleviating their present 
ills and making it possible to recall furloughed employees like 
myself back into the service. 

A FurLoucHep Civit ENGINEER. 


Freight Rates, 
a la Wallace 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
To THE EpITor: 


The testimony of Secretary Wallace before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in opposition to the proposed increase 
in freight rates sought by the American railroads, brings to 
mind some thoughts which I take the liberty of calling to your 
attention. 

As I understand it, Secretary Wallace makes the suggestion 
that the railroads actually should reduce their rates. This is 
curiously contradictory to the plan Secretary Wallace is at- 
tempting to put over for reviving and continuing prosperity in 
agriculture, which should by a parity of reasoning, produce a 
recommendation for application to the railroads substantially as 
follows: 

That the federal government should pay to the railroads a 
bonus or subsidy for taking out of service a certain percentage 
of their rolling stock, say perhaps one-half. The idle cars 
could be readily sidetracked, as has been often done in times of 
previous depressions, and the locomotives covered with lead 
and also placed in positions where they will not interfere with 
normal traffic. 

It is obvious that such action would immediately increase the 
revenue of the railroads by the amount of the bonus as well as 
curtail their operating expense, because of the withdrawal from 
service of one-half of their equipment. 

The remaining 50 per cent of the rolling stock of cars and 
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locomotives would obviously be severely burdened to handle the 
traffic of the shippers, and the latter would then presum ‘ly 
make bids for service either in the shape of cash bonuse. or 
voluntary offers supplementing the established traffic rates. his 
should obviously still further increase the revenues of the - ,jJ- 
roads who could then in turn place orders for large amoun: of 
additional equipment at high prices, one-half of which cou! be 
used in transportation and the other half either placed on si: ‘ngs 
or relegated to the scrap pile. 

It seems to me that this scheme is really more simple «han 
the so-called Potato Control Law which is now in force + der 
a regulation of the department under some expansive interpreta- 
tion of the Soil Conservation Act, and I cannot see for the life 
of me why the general plan of raising prices by govern-nent 
subsidized scarcity should not apply to railroad transportation 
as well as to the raising of wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco or other 
crops. 

Perhaps I am getting a little confused about the economic 
plans of the Administration, particularly of Secretary Wailace. 
but as I happen to be the unfortunate holder of some secondary 
bonds in four of the country’s leading railroads, all of which 
are now quoted way below what I paid for them, and only one 
of which is still paying interest, and that very precariously, it 
seems to me that I have a right to advance some suggestions 
about the situation. 

PAUL SYNNESTVEDT. 


New Books .. 


Modern Locomotives of the L. M. S. By D. S. Barrie. Pub- 
lished by The Locomotive Publishing Co., Ltd., 3 Amen Cor- 
ner, London, E.C. 4. 34 pages, 8% in. by 5% in., illustrated. 
Paper bound. Price, 30 cents. 


“Modern Locomotives of the L. M. S.” reviews the history of 


locomotives of the London Midland & Scottish Railway from. 


just prior to the amalgamation of the 130 or more British rail- 
ways into four large groups under the Railways Act of 1921. It 
describes the development of many types of locomotives and 
gives details concerning numerous types, including the latest 
4-6-2 streamline Coronation engine. 


End of Track by James H. Kyner (as told to Hawthorne 
Daniel). 277 pages. 9 in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published 
by The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Price $3.00. 


It was only in the 40-year period following the Civil War 
that a man could accomplish the things James Kyner did— 
embark upon a career as a railroad contractor without equipment, 
money, experience or technical education, come through two com- 
plete bankruptcies, build assets approaching the half-million mark 
after each of such failures, and in a short space of time from 
1881 to the turn of the century make possible lengthy extensions 
on the railway maps of the West and the central plains. Mr. 
Daniel has arranged the reminiscences of such a titan in an 
eminently readable narrative which presents a broad picture of 
the halcyon days of western railroad construction, when for- 
tunes were made and lost overnight. Herein one may read 
of Kyner’s building up a contractor’s gang of 1300 men in a 
few years, housing them in a great city of tents, all the assets 
of which he could call his own. 

“End of Track” is excellent source material for both the 
building of the Union Pacific and the later work performed in 
rectifying the location errors of its original builders, for Mr. 
Kyner was intimately concerned with both of these stages in its 


history. The now abandoned Colorado Midland also figures 
largely in the story and here the reader may understand some- 
thing of the difficulties of tunnel and cut work in topography 


naturally hostile to transport ventures. Interpolated with <ctails 
on the feeding of horses and men, preparations for a winter 
“stay-in,” the difficulties of getting payment on one’s contract 
and other concerns of a large railroad contractor, lie adventurous 


tales of barroom fights, Indian encounters and supply train 
hold-ups. 
Supplementing the text, original photographs, taken on the 


scene of construction projects, aid in driving home an adequate 
conception of railroading’s “hurly-burly” days. 
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Alaska Transport 
Report Received 


National Resources Committee 
counsels against any rail 
expansion at present 


A survey of the transportation situation 
in Alaska and the recommendation against 
the construction of new railroads at the 

fp public expense at this time are included in 

Fh oan. from the National. Resources Com- 
mittee which was transmitted to Congress 
by President Roosevelt on January 20, in 
response to a concurrent resolution adopted 
at the last regular session. The section on 
transportation begins by pointing out that 
“the regional subdivision of the Territory 
—to say nothing of its vastness—points to 
the imperative need for transportation. 
The sparse and scattered population, which 
means a similar dispersion of economic 
activity, gives rise to special problems in 
transportation and communication.” 

The committee believes that all plans 
for the inauguration of new rail lines 
should be “delayed pending the formula- 
tion of general plans for the development 
of Alaska and pending a beginning in the 
execution of such plans. This is not in- 
tended to forestall present necessary re- 
quirements.” “Those areas”, says the re- 
port, “for which adequate information on 


natural resources is lacking should not be - 


tapped by speculative building of railroads 
or high class highways until such infor- 
mation is available. It may easily turn 
out that there is nothing of sufficient 
present economic value to tap.” 

The report admits that Canada adopted 
a different policy in developing its terri- 
tory, namely that of building railroads be- 
fore’ the territory was developed, but goes 
on to point out that conditions in Canada 
are quite different from those in Alaska. 
According to the committee, Canada is 

- under far greater pressure than the United 
States to expand northward. The report 
contends that despite the fact that a good 
deal of pulp wood is found in the Canadian 
regions tapped by the railroads and condi- 
tions for farming are yenerally superior 
to those in Alaska, there has been much 
hardship and disappointment in the develop- 
ment of these areas, “and the poor finan- 
cial condition of the railroads is well 
known.” 

Concerning the subject of the extension 
of lines, the report says that “the con- 
struction of new railroads at the public ex- 
Pense i Alaska is of doubtful wisdom at 
this tine. The present railroad system 

should be extended only where and when 
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it is reasonably certain there is permanent 
need and after the essential planning has 
been done, without which the existence of 
the need cannot be established. The Com- 
mittee does not believe that if and when 
railroad construction is begun again new 
roads should be expected to pay their way 
completely. So long as the Territory con- 
tributes to the wealth of continental United 
States, as evidenced, for example, by its 
one-way trade, it has a claim on the Fed- 
eral Government which can not be treated 
as a mere business proposition.” 

“The government,” asserts the committee 
report, “would be warranted in looking 
upon moderate railroad deficits as a justi- 
fiable contribution to the development of 
the Territory. It could reasonably antici- 
pate as a result of such development an 
increase in Alaska’s contribution to the na- 
tional welfare.” 

The committee believes that the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Terri- 
tory will depend upon the flexibility of the 
transportation and communication system, 
but warns that any development of trunk 
railroads and roads should be in response 
to the needs of a well-thought out plan. 
The trunk railroads and roads, says the 
report, are “least flexible of all transpor- 
tation and communication facilities, and 
unless there is a well-established need. and 
they are necessary to a well-conceived plan, 
there is grave danger that they may be 
built in response to a temporary or imag- 
inary need and that the volume of traffic 
over them will never, or at least not for 
many years, be sufficient to justify the ex- 
penditures incurred.” 


Railway Historical Group to 
Hold Dinner 


The New York chapter, 
Locomotive Historical 


Railway & 
Society will hold 


its third annual dinner on February 10- 


in the Roger Smith restaurant, 40 East 
41st Street, New York. Among the speak- 
ers will be L. G. Coleman, director of the 
Railroad World’s Fair Committee, and 
John E. Muhlfeld, locomotive designer. 


B. L. E. Opposes Shipping Subsidy 


John T. Corbett, assistant grand chief 
engineer and national legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, appeared before the House 
committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries on January 21 in opposition to the 


- proposal to subsidize intercoastal shipping 


lines. He contended that the intercoastal 
lines were already subsidized by the 
money that is spent annually on the im- 
provements of rivers and harbors. The 
hearing was held on proposed amendments 
to the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
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Propose New Plan 
For Great Western 


I. C. C. Finance Examiner 
would eliminate all com- 
mon stock holdings 


Finance Examiner Homer H. Kirby, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a proposed report to the commission, has 
recommended that it adopt a plan of re- 
organization for the Chicago Great Western 
which would eliminate the holdings of the 
common stockholders. The recommended 
plan follows in many other respects that 
proposed by the debtor and the. bondholders’ 
committee. Under the proposed plan,. the 
new company would have a maximum capi- 
talization of approximately $62,000,000. The 
total debt, including assumed obligations as 
of January: 1, 1938, would be $26,129,612, 
leaving about $36,000,000 of new capital 
stock. The total charges before dividends, 
consisting of sinking fund, fixed capital 
fund and contingent interest charges, would 
be $1,702,135. 

The holders of the first mortgage bonds 
would receive in exchange therefor and in 
payment of unpaid interest accrued, $10,- 
663,200 principal amount of new first mort- 
gage bonds, $5,331,600 of new income mort- 
gage bonds, all of the company’s new pre- 
ferred’ stock of a total par value of $19,- 
549,200 and $5,094,640 par value of new 
common stock. 

There would be no allocation of new 
securities to the outstanding bondholders 
of the Mason City & Fort Dodge. The 
new company would deposit with the trus- 
tee under the Mason City & Fort Dodge 
mortgage a surety bond guaranteeing the 
fulfillment of the obligations, the bonds of 
the road to be cancelled, the mortgage re- 
leased and all property of that road con- 
veyed to the reorganized company or the 
property sold at a foreclosure sale 
the mortgage. 


under 


Holders of Great Western four per cent 
cumulative preferred stock would receive 
$11,518,375 par value of new common 
stock. Under the proposed plan there 
would be a reduction in the capitalization 
of over $76,000,000. The fixed interest 
charges would be about $787,213 as com- 


pared with $1,858,895 at present 

Examiner Kirby said that it appeared 
that under favorable conditions the new 
company may reasonably expect to 
maximum earnings available for fixed 
charges of approximately $2,700,000 an- 
nually. He went on to point out that with 
the total fixed and contingent requirements 


have 
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at $1,702,135, there would be available for 
dividends approximately $1,000,000. 

According to the proposed plan, which 
would become effective as of January 1, 
1938, the reorganized company would is- 
sue immediately $16,089,890 principal 
amount of 75 year first mortgage four 
per cent bonds; $5,331,600 of 100 year in- 
come mortgage bonds bearing 4% per cent 
interest, the interest to be cumulative only 
if earned; $19,549,200 par value of par- 
tially cumulative five per cent preferred 
stock, $50 par value a share; and $16,613,- 
015 par value of common stock of $25 a 
share par value. 

Also, the new company would assume the 
old company’s equipment trust obligations 
which on January 1, 1938, amounted to 
$4,208,122, and would assume liability upon 
$500,000 of Wisconsin Central first mort- 
gage 3% per cent bonds. The new com- 
pany would also buy the property covered 
by the option in the old company’s lease 
of the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal for 
$1,500,000 in cash or in new first mortgage 
four per cent bonds, at the option of the 
terminal company. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Railroad Credit Corporation 
would receive in exchange for their notes 
and unpaid interest new first mortgage 
bonds in the full principal amount. 


C. B. & Q. Qualifies as Self-Insurer 
Under Motor Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has approved the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy’s application for author- 
ity to qualify as a self-insurer under sec- 
tion 215 of the Motor Carrier Act. 


Wheeler to Address Washington 
Transportation Club 


The Washington Transportation Club 
will hold its annual dinner at the May- 
flower Hotel on February 8. Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee, will 
be the speaker of the evening. 


Correction 


It was Senator Johnson of Colorado— 
not Senator Johnson of California, as re- 
ported in last week’s issue—who intro- 
duced the bill (S.3252) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act so as to provide that 
wartime service in the armed forces of 
the United States shall be counted as 
“years of service” in the computation of 
annuities. 


Victorian System Operates New 
Train on 190-Mile Stretch 


The Victorian Railways (Australia) has 
placed in operation on the non-stop run 
of its Sidney Limited, over a 190%4-milé 
stretch between Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and Albury, new streamlined, light- 
weight equipment known as the “Spirit of 
Progress”. An illustrated booklet in color 
distributed by the Victorian Railways de- 
scribes the eight-car train as being of 
Cor-Ten steel, air-conditioned and com- 
pletely streamlined. The latest in light- 
ing, car-insulation and inside appointments 
have been employed. The four Pacific- 


type locomotives built to handle the trains 
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resemble in appearance, for the most part, 
the latest products of American locomo- 
tive “beauticians.” The color motif of the 
trains is royal blue with longitudinal gold 
stripes. 


Bills Introduced In Congress 


Representative Harlan of Ohio has in- 
troduced in the House H. R. 9063, a bill 
to extend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935 to include certain employees in the 
service of carriers at any time after June 
26, 1934, and before August 29, 1935. 

Representative Clark of North Carolina 
has introduced a bill in the House, H. R. 
9073, which would authorize the Secretary 
of War to extend the services and opera- 
tions of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion to the Cape Fear river. 


April to Be “Perfect Shipping 
Month” 


April, 1938, has been selected as “perfect 
shipping month” by the National Associa- 
tion of Regional Advisory Boards. Ac- 
tivities this year will be handled by the 
same management that supervised the per- 
fect shipping month in 1937, and will in- 
clude as the management committee the 
chairmen of the Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention committees of the 13 regional 
advisory boards which T. C. Burwell, 
vice-president of the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company, Decatur, III., as chair- 
man, 


Beatty Honored by Colleagues 


Sir Edward Beatty, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific, was honored 
at a complimentary dinner given him by 
over 100 of the company’s officers at the 
St. James Club, Montreal, Que., on Janu- 
ary 21, marking the close of the 50th an- 
niversary year of the C. P. R. Sir Edward 
was the recipient of a portrait bust of 
himself from D. C. Coleman, senior vice- 
president of the road. Various tributes to 
the guest of honor were sounded by of- 
ficers of the staff. 


Swedish Electrification Brought to 
40 Per Cent of Mileage 


About 500 kilometers (approx. 310 
miles) of the Swedish State Railways 
were electrified during 1937. This new 
work represents more than one-seventh of 
the total electrified trackage of 3,240 kilo- 
meters (2,009 miles) in the system and 
brings electrified track mileage to the ex- 
tent of 40 per cent of the total route- 
miles of the government-owned railways. 
No new electrification is projected for 
1938. 


P. R. R. to Exhibit at Pennsylvania 
Farm Show 


The Pennsylvania has placed on public 
exhibition at the Pennsylvania State 
Farm Show, which opened in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on January 17, one of its new stream- 
lined electric passenger, locomotives, to- 
gether with one of the road’s latest type 
through-service passenger coaches, a din- 
ing car bearing the state seals of the 13 
states through which the Pennsylvania 
lines extend, an observation Pullman car, 
a modern horse car, a livestock car and 
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a refrigerator car. This composite {-ain 
has been placed on side tracks at the west 
end of the main entrance to the foyer of 
the show building. Visitors will be per- 
mitted to enter the engineman’s cab, where 
an attendant will demonstrate “how it’s 
done.” Tables in the dining car will be 
arranged in regulation fashion for the 
serving of a meal, and in the Pullman 
car, the sleeping accommodations will be 
“made-up” as at night. 


Canadian Railway Club Names 
1938 Officers 


W. S. Emery, superintendent of com- 
munications, Canadian Pacific, was elected 
president of the Canadian Railway Club, 
Montreal, Que., at the annual meeting of 
the organization. E. P. Mallory, execu- 
tive assistant to the president, Canadian 
National, was elected first vice-president, 
and J. E. Armstrong, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Canadian Pacific, was named sec- 
ond vice-president. An executive com- 
mittee was also appointed. 


Plan to Streamline “400” 


The Chicago & North Western is con- 
sidering re-equipping its “400” (which 
operates between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities) with light-weight, streamlined 
equipment. As reported in the Railway 
Age of January 8 and 22, inquiries have 
been issued for 12 passenger cars and three 
locomotives. The request for bids cover 
conventional steam locomotives, Diesel- 
electric locomotives and steam turbine- 
electric locomotives and light-weight cars. 


New Haven Passes Sixth Year 
Without a Passenger Fatality 


Not a single passenger of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford was killed during 
1937 from any cause, and the road on De- 
cember 31 of that year completed its sixth 
successive year without incurring a single 
passenger fatality in a train accident, dur- 
ing which time more than 200,000,000 pas- 
sengers were carried. Only two passengers 
of the 1,414,000,000 carried by the New 
Haven since April, 1916, have been killed 
in a train accident. 


Pacific Coast “Fans” Give the 
Public a Show 


The Pacific Coast chapter, Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society, held a “Pa- 
cific Coast Railroad Show” from January 
15 to 25 in the ferry building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The exhibit, which was open 
to the public, included locomotive photo- 
graphs, old brakemen’s lamps, timetables, 
baggage tickets, equipment accessories and 
other railroad memorabilia. “Chef @- 
ouvre” of the show was a 63-year old 
locomotive which the society recently pur- 
chased for exhibition purposes. 


Historical Society Bulletin Features 
Virginia & Truckee 


A detailed history of the Virginia & 
Truckee road is presented in a 32-page 
booklet recently published by the Railway 
& Locomotive Historical Society, as num- 
ber 45 in its bulletin series. Comments on 
the early days of the road, when it served 
the fabulous Comstock mining area, to 
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gether with contemporary newspaper re- 
ports on the “atmosphere” in the Nevada 
mining area and the subsequent decline of 
the road, are contained therein. Full-page 
illustrations of equipment are also included 
in the volume. 


Asks I. C. C. to Drop Probe 


Class I railroads, through Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, have filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, asking it to 
modify its orders and dismiss and vacate 
that portion of Docket No. 20769 which 
refers to the investigation of charges for 
protective service against cold. The rail- 
roads contend in their petition that condi- 
tions are not the same now as when the 
investigation was instituted and also com- 
plain of the excessive cost which they 
would be forced to entail in getting the 
necessary data for the investigation. 


New Zealand System Issues Large 
Illustrated Booklet 


The New Zealand railways has recently 
issued a large 84-page, royal-quarto book- 
let containing illustrations in four colors 
depicting scenes along New Zealand lines 
and the latest trains and facilities of the 
road. A short introduction written by J. 
C. Mackley, general manager, New Zea- 
land railways, makes reference to the re- 
cent upturn in both passenger and freight 
traffic on the system, and expresses the 
opinion that there is a “back to the rail” 
movement among the New Zealand public. 
Two maps showing the system on North 
and South Islands, respectively, are in- 
cluded in the booklet. 


Correction—Railway Fire 
Protection Group 


The next meeting of the Railway Fire 
Protection Association in New York was 
erroneously stated as January 28 in the 
Railway Age of January 8. According to 
later information, the meeting has been 
postponed until February 4, in the rooms 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
30 Vesey street, New York. 


Container Bureau Issues Bulletin on 
Sink Cabinet Packing 


The packing and crating of metal sink 
cabinets is discussed in a 10-page pam- 
phlet recently issued by the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, Association of American 
Railroads, 30 Vesey street, New York. 
Five pages of text describe the new method 
of packing, which consists specifically of 
constructing a rigid and substantial base 
section for the packing crate to which the 
cabinet may be bolted. The accompanying 
illustrations describe the construction of 
crates and a suggested method of bolting, 
allowing for differences between the so- 
called wirebound crate, standard nailed 
wooden crate, the hinge-corner type crate 
and the panel box. 


S. A. L. Connects with New 

avana Steamship Service 

A new steamship. service was placed in 

age by the Miami-Havana Steamship 
Ine between Miami, Fla., and Havana, 
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Cuba, in conjunction with the Seaboard 
Air Line, effective January 25. All 
through Seaboard trains entering Miami 
will connect with the steamer’ service which 
provides for sailings from Miami to Hav- 
ana on Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday 
evenings and sailings from Havana on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and _ Saturdays. 
Passengers may leave Miami at 7:30 p. m., 
arriving Havana the next morning at 8:30 
a. m. If desired, they may return to 
Miami the same day at 7 p. m., arriving 
Miami at 7 a. m. the next morning. 


Senate Committee Would Cut 
I. C. C. Appropriation 


The Senate committee on appropriations 
has reported the independent offices appro- 
priation bill to the Senate with a reduction 
of $500,000 in the amount allotted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
entire amount was cut from the item of 
$3,500,000 for motor carrier regulation 
work, which was approved by the House. 

President Roosevelt has transmitted to 
Congress an estimate of the Bureau of the 
Budget of $300,000 additional for the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers of the commission 
for the present fiscal year, which ends June 
30. The President has also sent to Con- 
gress an estimate of the Bureau of the 
Budget of $500,000 for the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for the fiscal year 1938. 


Greece to Levy Mileage Taxes on 
Road Vehicles 


The Greek government has inaugurated 
a mileage tax on every motor bus or pas- 
senger car for hire operating beyond a 
specified radius from its place of registra- 
tion. A tax of four drachmas ($.036) 
per taxable seat is levied for the first 100 
kilometers (62 miles) beyond a radius of 
20 kilometers (12 miles) from the place 
of vehicle registration and two drachmas 
($.018) for every additional 100 kilometers 
or fractions thereof. Similar taxes are levied 
on private passenger cars in proportion. 
The taxes are collected at offices estab- 
lished on the main highways near the prin- 
cipal towns. At these points the proposed 
itinerary must be reported and the mileage 
calculated, the horsepower of the vehicle 
determined and the tax paid. All of the 
larger towns reserve the right to enact 
such levies, and on a lengthy trip the ve- 
hicle operator may have to pay fees to 
each sizeable community he passes through. 


Rail Exports Reviewed in Com- 
merce Bulletin 


The export market in steel rails has 
been reviewed in an article appearing in 
the January 15 issue of “Commerce Re- 
ports,” published by the Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Following an_his- 
torical review covering the period from 
1882 to the present, the article analyzes 
the current outlook for rail export to 
each of the principal buyers of steel rail, 
emphasizing the fact that American roll- 
ing mills are losing a substantial portion 
of their export markets to foreign manu- 
facturers. The table appearing at the 
end of the article, however, shows that 
exports to these principal foreign markets 
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have shown sizable increases during the 
first ten months of 1937, as compared with 
1929. Exports of steel rail to Mexico, 
the largest foreign market, increased from 
4,207 long tons in the first ten months of 
1929 to 22,936 long tons in the correspond- 


ing period of 1937. Exports to Brazil, 
second in rank, show but a small decrease 
from 1929 while shipments to Guatemala, 
Union of South Africa and Colombia, 
were considerably higher in 1937 than in 
1929. The most striking decreases in ex- 
port trade were with Canada and Japan, 
in explanation of which it is pointed out 
in both of these countries domestic steel 
production has made great strides. 


Maryland Court Dismisses Alle- 
ghany Merger Case 


An appeal from an injunction granted 
by Chief Judge S. K. Dennis of the State 
Circuit court at Baltimore, Md., on Aug- 
ust 16, 1937, restraining the proposed mer- 
ger of Chesapeake Corporation and Alle- 
ghany Corporation, both holding companies 
of the Van Sweringen interests, was dis- 
missed by the Maryland Appellate Court 
at Annapolis, Md., on January 19, on the 
grounds that the legal controversy had be- 
come “moot,” due to the financial condition 
of the Van Sweringen corporation set-up 
and withdrawal by the proponents of the 
consolidation plan. The appeal had been 
sought by the Tri-Continental Corporation 
and Selected Industries, Inc., investment 
trusts holding substantial blocks of stock 
in both corporations. 


Seven N. & W. Veterans Roll Up 
356 Years of Service 


Seven Norfolk & Western veteran em- 
ployees were honored recently by the road 
when President W. J. Jenks presented each 
with the diamond insignia of the Norfolk 
& Western Veterans’ Association for 50 
or more years of service. The railroaders, 
all of whom are still on active duty, and 
who have a combined service record of 
nearly 356 years, are: J. N. Barksdale, 
traveling coal freight agent; P. J. Mina- 
han, punch and shear operator, (Va.); 
L. H. Urquhart, assistant foreman, Roa- 
noke (Va.) shops; L. C. Blackwell, boiler- 
maker, Roanoke shops; S. A. Hubbard, 
yard timekeeper and stationmaster, Blue- 
field, W. Va.; J. Q. Payne, engineer, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; and B. E. Wood, sec- 
tion foreman, Hagerstown, Md. 


Recommends Denial of Interstate 
Transit Application 


Assistant Chief Joseph G. Cooper, of the 
Section of Finance, Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission deny the application of the 
Interstate Transit Lines for authority to 


purchase the Ottumwa-Cedar Rapids Bus 
Line. Mr. Cooper’s recommendation is 
based on the absence of a showing with 


respect to interstate operations, which, he 
contended, leaves the commission without 
evidence upon which it could predicate a 
finding. The report notes that Interstate 
Transit Lines is a joint affiliate of the 
Union Pacific and Chicago & North West- 
ern, but in view of his recommended find- 





ing Mr. Cooper found it unnecessary “to 
determine whether a motor carrier, the 
capital stock of which is owned by two 
railroads, may unify its operations with 
those of another motor carrier under sec- 
tion 213.” 


Pennsylvania Truck Lines Asks 
Modification of Alko Decision 


Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., highway 
affiliate of the Pennsylvania, has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a modification of the Alko Express 
Lines acquisition decision so as to permit 
the rendering of full service at 11 points 
in Pennsylvania where Alko provides in- 
trastate service but which are not stations 
of the parent railroad. The Alko decision 
authorized the acquisition upon the con- 
dition, among others that interstate high- 
way service be furnished only at stations 
of the Pennsylvania; and compliance has 
forced the discontinuance of interstate 
service at “some 44 or more” points, at 
some of which shippers have requested the 
applicant to apply for authority to resume 
operations. 


Club Meetings 


The Indianapolis Car Inspection Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting on Feb- 
ruary 7, at 7 p. m. 

The next meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club will be held on February 
8 at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 
W. G. Knight, mechanical superintendent, 
Bangor & Aroostook, will speak on “Re- 
cent Improvements,” covering the latest 
improvements and methods of construc- 
tion in both passenger cars and locomo- 
tives. A dinner will precede the meeting. 

The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., will 
hold its next regular meeting on February 
7 in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium, 
Newark. Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, pro- 
fessor of commerce and transportation at 
the University of Pennsylvania, will de- 
liver the main address. The 28th annual 
dinner of the organization will be held on 
February 3 at the Essex House, Newark. 
The next traffic forum of the club will be 
held on February 14 at the Essex House, 
at which time problems relating to pas- 
senger traffic sales and promotion will be 
discussed. 


N. Y. Bill Modifies Rule for Savings 
Bank Railroad Investments 


Important changes relative to railroad 
securities eligible for investment by savings 
banks and trustees are included in a bill 
providing for the revision of the savings 
bank law of the State of New York, in- 
troduced in the state Senate at Albany, 
N. Y., on January 25 by Senator John T. 
McCall, chairman of the Senate Banks 
committee. The proposed amendment, 
which was introduced at the request of 
the state superintendent of banks, William 
R. White, whose opinions were reported 
in the Railway Age for January 8, page 
130, is intended primarily to simplify and 
clarify the present savings bank law, which 
has not undergone a complete revision 
since 1914, 

An important element in the amendment 
will modify the so-called “moratorium” 
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which for several years past has suspended 
the test regarding earnings which railroad 
securities must meet in order to qualify as 
savings bank investments. If enacted, the 
bill will provide “that no savings bank 
shall invest in the securities of any rail- 
road unless the earnings of such railroad 
shall have been at least equal to the amount 
of its fixed charges in five of the six years 
and in the last year immediately preceding 
purchase by a savings bank.” A similar 
provision is incorporated for investment of 
common trust funds. 


P. R. R. Booklet Describes Dining 
Car Service 


The complexities of railroad dining car 
service are dramatically set forth in the 
latest issue of “Train Talks,” a series of 
booklets explaining railroad operations 
which the Pennsylvania distributes to its 
patrons. Herein is presented details of the 
operation of dining car service, statistics 
on supplies consumed annually, the ar- 
rangement of car kitchen facilities and 
other relevant information. Detailed dia- 
grams supplement the text. 

The unusual feature of the booklet is a 
map entitled “Dining Hour on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad” which shows the loca- 
tion of 61 dining cars on various through 
trains at the time when Pennsylvania 
patrons are partaking of their evening 
meal. Staff supervision and selection of 
personnel are also described in the booklet. 


Argentine Government System 
Takes Over Cordoba Central 


Operation of the Cordoba Central, Ar- 


gentina, was taken over by the Argentine. 


State Railways for a period of one year, 
effective January 1, as a partial solution 
to labor difficulties culminating in a series 
of strikes called in the middle of 1937 
to restore salary cuts in effect since 1934. 
These strikes were intensified in October, 
and finally led the government to issue a 
decree placing operation of the railroad 
under direction of the state system for a 
period of one year and guaranteeing resto- 
ration of salary cuts to employees of the 
road. The financial clauses of the agree- 
ment provide that the government grant 
to the private owners during the 12-month 
period a net profit equal to that obtained in 
1936-1937. Meanwhile, the government 
will consider purchase of the line as pro- 
posed in the Argentine Congress at the 
end of 1936 and a purchase option will be 
kept open. The Cordoba Central, a Brit- 
ish-owned road, operates 1,218 route-miles. 
Its main line extends from Buenos Aires 
to Tucuman, where it connects with the 
government-owned system. 


Increase in Grade Crossing 
Accidents 


A total of 214 persons lost their lives 
in October, 1937, as a result of accidents 
at highway-railroad grade crossings, ac- 
cording to the Safety Section, Association 
of American Railroads. This was an in- 
crease of 53 compared with the number of 
fatalities in September, 1937, and an in- 
crease of 36 compared with October, 1936. 

Persons injured in October, 1937, totaled 
570 compared with 422 persons in the pre- 
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ceding month and 488 persons in Octc er, 


1936. Reports showed 491 accidents at 
highway-railroad grade crossings in °\c- 
tober compared with 361 in the prece ag 
month and 443 in October, 1936. 


In the first 10 months of 1937, there. 


were 3,585 accidents at highway-rail: ad 
grade crossings, an increase of 339 © \m- 
pared with the same period last car. 


Fatalities resulting from those acci: nts. 


in the 10 months’ period in 1937 to:uled 
1,519, an increase of 201 compared with 
the same period one year ago, while the 
number of persons injured was an in- 
crease of 328, there having been 4,082 per- 
sons injured in the 10 months’ period of 


1937, 


Carriers’ Argument Summarized in 
N. J. Tax Case 


Summation of argument in the so-called 
New Jersey tax case was given on Janu- 
ary 25 by counsel for the seven carriers 
concerned in the litigation before the Fed- 
eral District Court at Trenton, N. J,, 
Judge Philip Forman presiding. The car- 
riers seek to restrain collection by the 
state of New Jersey of the full amount 
of taxes levied on allegedly excessive and 
unlawful assessment valuations by the state 
Tax Department. 

In presenting the outline of his brief, 
M. M. Stallman, counsel for the carriers, 
contended that the process of evaluation 
used by the tax body is unlawful and that 
the theories upon which its evaluations 
have been based have been criticized by the 
state courts. D. E. Minard, counsel for 
the state, in answer to the latter point, 
argued that the state courts have, on two 
occasions within the last five years, told 
the complainants to seek remedy through 
legislative channels. 

Hearings by the state Board of Tax 
Appeals on 1937 assessments levied on the 
same group of railroads, which were 
scheduled to open this month, have been 
postponed to March 1. 


Express Agency Co-operates With 
Paramount on “Wells Fargo” 


The Railway Express Agency and Para- 
mount Pictures, producer of the motion 
picture “Wells Fargo”, which depicts the 
history of the express business as a ro- 
mantic tale, have arranged joint advertis- 
ing and promotion plans linking the film 
play with modern express services. In 
this connection, large posters, designed by 
Paramount, which contrast the express- 
man of 1860 and his modern counterpart, 
were placed on one side of Railway Ex- 
press Agency trucks for a period at the 
beginning of the year. Here both the 
services of the Agency and the showing 
of the historical film were publicized to- 
gether. The Agency has also prepared ad- 
vertising leaflets containing scenes from 
“Wells Fargo” interlarded with references 
to express services, for distribution to local 
theatres showing the film play. In addi- 
tion, limited numbers of large window 
placards were distributed for display ™ 
express offices and motion picture theatres. 

Paramount’s most important part in the 
joint arrangement, according to “Th: Ex- 
press Messenger”, has been the inclusion 
of pages in its “press book”, or guide for 
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“filn 
containing suggestions for co-operation by 
theatre managers with the Agency. “Wells 
Fargo” was described in the Railway Age 
of December 18, page 891. 


exhibitors in local publicity campaigns, 


Cctober, 1937, Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway ac- 
idents for October, 1937, now in prepara- 
tion for the printer, will show: 


10 months 
Month of ended 

October with October 

——S__ ir 

Item 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Number of train ac- 

CS ee 743 745 7,208 6,844 
Number of casualties 
in train, train- 
service and non- 
train accidents: 

Trespassers: 
3 re 240 248 2,295 2,358 
ee es 226 203 2,321 2,368 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* : 
0 reer aor § 
Injured .. 26 60 388 607 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
Killed ... 2 3 12 9 
Injured .. 160 121 1,646 1,420 
‘Travelers not on 


trains: 
eee 1 2 11 13 
ae 56 81 631 649 
Employees on duty: 
[a ee 57 48 564 521 
Injured ..e sees 1,953 1,975 20,414 17,977 
All other nontres- 
passers: 
Cd eee 237 175 1,698 1,451 
ee 817 647 5,859 5,372 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
2” er 537 477 4,580 4,359 
ee eee 3,238 3,087 31,259 28,393 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

+ Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total ‘high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents. 491 443 3,585 3,246 


Persons: 
Killed ..cccvces 214 178 1,519 1,318 
eer 570 488 4,082 3,754 


French Railways Boost Passenger 
and Freight Rates 


Increased passenger and freight rates 
were placed in effect January 1 by the 
recently formed National Railway Com- 
pany of France, which had submitted to 
the Minister of Public Works its inten- 
tion to increase passenger fares and freight 
rates beyond the increases granted last July 
to the trunk line railways of France before 
their unification, maintaining that this 
latest increase is made necessary by the 
terms of the decree of August 31 formulat- 
ing the National Railway system. (See 
the ailway Age of September 4, page 
319). The decree provides that deficits 


contemplated in the annual budget of the ~ 


company must be covered either by in- 
creased rates or by equal appropriations by 
Parliament. 

The new rates, which went into effect 
On the initial date of operation of the 
new «ompany, boost passenger fares from 
the p.«sent rate of 25 centimes per kilo- 
meter ($.013 per mile) to 3134 centimes 
per k ‘ometer third class, 36 to 43 centimes 
secon: class, 52 to 60 centimes first class. 
An average increase of 17.8 per cent has 
been -pplied to all freight rates, except 
those un livestock and agricultural food- 
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stuffs, which are increased on the average 
of 15 per cent. By further provisions of 
the unifying decree of August the Min- 
ister of Public Works must take action on 
the increased schedule by February 1 and, 
should such a rate boost be opposed, equal 
revenues must be voted by Parliamentary 
appropriation. 


Rail Pension Finances 


The Treasury Department has inaug- 
urated the plan of publishing in the Daily 
Treasury Statement for the 10th day of 
each month compilations relating to re- 
ceipts and expenditures under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Social Se- 
curity Act. This plan was adopted “in 
view of the growing public interest” in 
such operations, but the presentation “is 
not to be construed as meaning that the 
moneys collected” under the two acts “are 
earmarked for expenditure purposes under 
such acts”—the taxes thus collected “are 
covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury as other internal revenue collec- 
tions, and expenditures authorized under 
such acts are made from appropriations 
provided by the Congress.” 

The first of the compilations, found in 
this instance in the daily statement for 
January 17, shows that up to December 
31, 1937, a total of $68,661,556.14 had been 
collected from taxes upon carriers and 
their employees. Meantime the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s administrative expenses 
had been $3,018,877.53, while $92,000,000 
had been transferred to the railroad retire- 
ment account. The statement of the ac- 
count as of December 31, 1937, shows 
that up to that time appropriations by 
Congress had totaled $146,500,000 and 
benefit payments aggregated $35,102,539.57. 
The balance of $111,397,460.43 was ac- 
counted for by the $50,000,000 invested in 
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3 per cent special Treasury notes, $49,- 
898,286.14 remaining to the credit of the 
appropriation and $11,499,174.29 to the 
credit of the disbursing officer. 


Hearings Held on New 
Bankruptcy Bill 
Jerome Frank, former Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation counsel and at present 
a member of the Securities & Exchange 


Commission, appeared last week before the 
Senate Judiciary committee, which is con- 
sidering H. R. 8046, the Chandler bill, 


which would amend the present reorganiza- 
tion provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. Mr. 
Frank discussed the Missouri Pacific re- 
organization and told the committee that 
under ‘the Chandler bill the services of the 
management could be retained. The Chan- 
dler bill would permit the court to appoint 
any qualified individual and would not 
limit the appointment of trustees to a per- 
son not affiliated with the bankrupt cor- 
poration. 

Robert Gray Taylor, representing the 
Philadelphia Court Plan Committee, testi- 
fied before the committee on January 25. 
He declared that it was .a glaring injustice 
to allow debtors to keep control of the 
property in reorganization. Speaking of 
the Erie case, he said that the presumption 
was fair that the Chesapeake & Ohio in- 
terests do not consider further financial 
advances to the Erie a good investment. 
They should, he said, therefore be willing 
to surrender control to the bondholders 
after reorganization and to impartial trus- 
tees in the meantime. 

Representatives of the New York and 
Chicago bar associations appeared and 
urged that not all receiverships are due to 
mismanagement and that, therefore, heads 
of the debtor corporations should be al- 
lowed to serve as trustees so that the busi- 





A Further Step Toward the Completion of the Railroad Deck of the San Francisco-Oakland 

Bay Bridge Was Realized Recently When Work Was Begun, As Shown Above, on the 

Placing of the Wood Ties for the Double Track Line. This Deck Is to Be Used Jointly by 

an Electrified Subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, Known as the Interurban Electric, and 

the Key System for the Operation of Commuter Trains Between San Francisco and Oakland. 
The Commuter Traffic Is Now Handled by Ferries 
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ness could still retain their knowledge and 
experience, 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 15 totaled 580,600 cars, an 
increase of 28,286 cars or 5.1 per cent 
above the preceding week, but a decrease 
of 115,435 cars or 16.6 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1937 and a decrease 
of 281,861 cars or 32.7 per cent below the 
same week in 1930. All commodity classi- 
fications showed increases over the preced- 
ing week, while all commodity classifica- 
tions except grain and grain products 
showed decreases under last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, January 15 














Districts 1938 1937 1936 
Pe sxeeane 122,114 154,254 137,535 
Allegheny ...... 102,664 146,069 117,156 
Pocahontas ..... 40,160 52,143 45,356 
Southern ...... 92,755 105,290 92,805 
Northwestern ... 72,461 80,348 71,826 
Central Western. 100,454 105,122 92,038 
Southwestern 49,992 52,809 54,631 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 222,907 238,279 218,495 
Total All Roads. 580,600 696,035 611,347 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
Products ..... 42,393 31,482 34,669 
Live Stock ..... 15,219 15,768 13,933 
oS errr 131,350 161,178 140,751 
Ce. necmenee's ° 86 11,821 8,661 
Forest Products. 25,871 31,769 28,377 
OE stceaconere 7,772 11,143 6,036 
Merchandise 
Bekele esccece Seeee 160,929 149,016 
Miscellaneous 209,874 271,945 229,904 
January 15 580,600 696,035 611,347 
January 8 - 552,314 700,046 614,853 
anuary 1 ..... 457,359 588,263 541,826 
eS ee 460,367 562,578 
December 18 ...  .coce- 603,292 730,048 
Cumulative Total, 
Two Weeks .. 1,132,914 1,396,081 1,226,200 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended January 15 totaled 45,471 compared 
with 47,289 for the corresponding week 
last year and 44,024 for the week ended 
January 8, according to the weekly state- 
ment of the Dominion Bureau of statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
qneney ar 45,471 22,832 
anuary 8, 1938..... 44,024 20,328 
January 1, 1938..... 36,432 17,963 
January 16, 1937.... 47,289 27,270 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

January 15, 1938.... 89,495 43,160 
January 16, 1937.... 92,294 53,586 


January 11, 1936.... 74,679 42,549 


December Truck Loadings Down 
15.75 Per Cent 


Movement of freight by truck in De- 
cember, 1937, was 15.75 per cent less in 
volume than it was in the corresponding 
1936 month, according to the monthly sta- 
tistics of loadings compiled by the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc. The De- 
cember volume was 7.8 per cent under 
November tonnage. 

Comparable reports were received from 
140 motor carriers in 27 states and the 
District of Columbia, showing an aggre- 
gate volume of 387,724 tons carried in De- 
cember, compared with 420,538 tons in 
November and 460,157 tons in December, 
1936. The A. T. A. truck loadings index 
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figure, based on the monthly average of 
loadings for 1936 as 100, stood at 88.36 
in December as against 92.89 in November. 

General merchandise accounted for about 
50 per cent of the total volume reported. 
In this class the December tonnage was 
16.2 per cent under the volume for the 
same 1936 month and 13.3 per cent under 
the November volume. The trend in some 
of the principal commodity groups, the 
survey showed, was as follows: Petroleum 
products, .09 per cent over November, 1937, 
8.8 per cent under December, 1936; auto- 
mobiles, 6.2 per cent over November, 1937, 
34.2 per cent under December, 1936; iron 
and steel, 17.7 per cent under November, 
1937, 49.2 per cent under December, 1936; 
groceries, 7.5 per cent over November, 
1937, 7.4 per cent under December, 1936; 
textiles and products, 8.9 per cent under 
November, 1937, 38.1 per cent under De- 
cember, 1936. 


Pennsylvania to Add New Train 


The Pennsylvania, effective January 30, 
will speed up several of its major pas- 
senger trains and will add a new train 
between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Chicago. 
This new train, to be known as the Golden 
Triangle, will operate on a schedule of 8 
hr. 40 min. westbound and 8 hr. 45 min. 
eastbound. It will leave Pittsburgh at 11 
p. m. Eastern time and will arrive in Chi- 
cago the following morning at 7:40 a. m. 
Central time. Returning, it will leave 
Chicago at 11:15 p. m. Central time and 
will arrive in Pittsburgh at 9 a. m. East- 
ern time. The equipment will include 
modernized seat coaches, section sleeping 
cars and, bedroom, compartment and draw- 
ing room cars. 

At present, the Pennsylvania is carry- 
ing the equipment of the Mid City Ex- 
press and the Fort Dearborn in one train 
between Chicago and Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where connection is made with the Wabash 
for Detroit, Mich. From this point, the 
Pittsburgh cars have been operated as one 
train to Pittsburgh. Under the new ar- 
rangement equipment for the Golden 
Triangle will be operated in one train 
from Chicago to Pittsburgh and another 
train, the Fort Dearborn, now the Mid 
City Express, will be operated as a single 
train from Chicago to Fort Wayne, where 
it will be turned over to the Wabash for 
operation to Detroit. This train will leave 
Chicago at 11:45 p. m. instead of 11:30 
p. m. and will arrive in Detroit at 7:40 
a. m. as at present. The return schedule 
will be the same as at present. In addi- 
tion to these changes the westbound sched- 
ule of the Liberty Limited between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago will be cut 
10 min., that of the Spirit of St. Louis 
from New York to St. Louis, 8 min., that 
of the Cincinnati Limited between. New 
York and Cincinnati, 10 min., and that of 
the Red Arrow from New York and 
Washington to Detroit, 35 min. 


N. J. Board Hears Tax Plea of Road 
Under Sect. 77 


The New Jersey Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners, in reporting on the ap- 
plication of the trustees of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western for compromise 
and settlement of state taxes in arrears 
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under Chapter 222 of the Laws of 1516 
of the State of New Jersey, concludes that 
the federal courts are wholly without juris- 
diction in such compromise and that sich 
jurisdiction is vested solely in the board 
and the governor of the state and further 
adjudges that a road in re-organization 
under Section 77 of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act may be interpreted as being 
insolvent and possessing the right to file 
tax petitions under the state law in ques- 
tion. These declarations the board has. 
made in answer to the allegation of F. J. 
Murray, comptroller of the treasury of the 
state, as repondent to the application, that 
the act of the state under which the car- 
rier’s trustees’ petition is filed has no ap- 
plication to proceedings under Section 77 
and that the “federal courts have exclu- 
sive and paramount jurisdiction of the 
subject matter of the petition.” 

To the comptroller’s further contention 
that the taxes under appeal have been sus- 
tained by the State Board of Tax Appeals 
or are now before that board on appeal, 
and, furthermore, that the former are now 
being contested in the federal courts, the 
utility board responds favorably and has 
issued an order dismissing the Susque- 
hanna’s petition, “without prejudice’, on 
the grounds that so long as the tax appeal 
is in the hands of the courts and the state 
tax board “it is not in the public interest 
that there should be a compromise and set- 
tlement of arrears of taxes” at the present 
time. 

Further, the board’s decision makes it 
clear that it has no jurisdiction as to the 
validity of the tax assessments under ap- 
peal but is limited to the compromise of 
taxes in arrears “in view of the insolv- 
ency of the company and the possible pub- 
lic interest in adjustment of assessments to 
further rehabilitation of the company.” 


Equipment Installed in 1937 


Class I railroads in 1937 installed 75,058 
new freight cars in service, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 
At the same time, reports showed a sharp 
drop in the number of new freight cars 
on order on January 1. 

The number of new freight cars installed 
in 1937 was the largest number placed in 
service in any one year since 1930, “owing 
to the large orders for new equipment 
which were awarded early in 1937 in an- 
ticipation of heavy freight traffic.” The 
decrease in such orders in the latter months 
of the year is attributed to “the financial 
condition of the railroads and the reduc- 
tion in traffic that took place.” 

The 1937 freight car installations rep- 
resent an increase of 31,117 compared 
with 1936 and an increase of 66,155 com- 
pared with 1935. The 1937 total included 
37,663 cars, 30,022 box cars, 4,227 refrig- 
erator cars, 1,993 flat cars, 712 stock cars 
and 441 miscellaneous cars. 

Class I roads also put in service 373 
new steam locomotives in 1937, also the 
greatest number for any year since 1930. 
In 1936 new steam locomotives put in serv- 
ice totaled 87 and in 1935 there were 40; 
new electric and Diesel locomotives totaled 
77 compared with 34 in 1936 and 102 
1935. 

New freight cars on order on January 
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POWER 


...to pull 
PROFITABLE TRAINS 


Hauling heavier trains faster increases the 
speed of operation thereby increasing the 
capacity and economy of the entire railroad. 
» » » It reduces operating costs. It defers 
building additional tracks. » » » Modern 
power provides higher horsepower capacity 
and higher starting capacity without increase 


in driving wheel loads. » » » It increases 


the net return from every train it hauls. 
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1 totaled 7,947 compared with 12,566 on 
December 1, 1937, and 25,592 on January 
1, 1937. New steam locomotives on order 
on January 1, totaled 131 compared with 
156 on December 1, 1937, and 297 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1937. New electric and Diesel 
locomotives on order at the beginning of 
this year totaled 30 contrasted with 40 on 
December 1, last, and seven at the be- 
ginning of 1937. 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above figures. 


Dietrich Discusses Loss and 
Damage Problems 


Specific suggestions for railroad-shipper 
co-operation in the reduction of freight 
loss and damage claims were presented 
by C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-president, 
Freight Claim division, Association of 
American Railroads, speaking before the 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
committee of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, in the Hotel War- 
wick, Philadelphia, Pa., on January 26. 
In his opening remarks, the speaker re- 
vealed that, due partially to reduction of 
freight handling forces by both carriers 
and shippers during the slack years, the 
loss and damage account of the railroads 
has shown substantial increases year by 
year since 1933 and that 1937 showed a 
total loss and damage bill of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000, or an increase of 25 
per cent, as compared with that of 1936, 
and 62 per cent, as compared with that 
of 1933. Pointing out that, of this 1937 
account, 72 per cent may be allocated to 
damage from unascertained causes, the 
speaker devoted the remainder of his talk 
to a discussion of remedies for this “un- 
located and concealed” brand of freight 
damage. 

First Mr. Dietrich suggested that ship- 
pers and consignees make a survey of the 
containers used in their shipments, re- 
minding his hearers that, as far as 1. c. 1. 
is concerned, fibre containers have become 
important and that since their quality var- 
ies substantially, shippers should make care- 
ful consideration before deciding upon the 
purchase of individual types and brands. 
Mr. Dietrich also emphasized the point that 
it was good business for a shipper to in- 
spect, periodically, the condition of his 
goods upon arrival in consuming areas, not 
only for the purpose of reducing damage 
claims, but also to strengthen customer 
good will. 

Mr. Dietrich urged also that the con- 
signees of shipments interest themselves in 
the matter of freight handling to the ex- 
tent of interviewing the shipper of the 
goods when freight is received in a dam- 
aged condition, in order that the cause of 
the damage may be tracked down. By 
this two-way program, participated in by 
both shipper and receiver, the speaker be- 
lieves that a fund of information could 
be gathered which would be reflected al- 
most immediately in a reduction in loss 
and damage claims. 

Reviewing the work of the Association 
of American Railroads in damage and loss 
problems, Mr. Dietrich emphasized the 
fact that the Association has _ published 
and made available pamphlets illustrating 
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loading methods for approximately 75 per 
cent of all commodities and that the 
Freight Container bureau of the Associa- 
tion offers to all shippers expert advice 
in connection with their packing, boxing 
and crating requirements. Following Mr. 
Dietrich, Edward Dahill, chief engineer, 
Freight Container bureau, presented, with 
oral comments, a series of “reflectoscope” 
pictures depicting good and bad shipping 
practices. 


President Clarifies His Holding 
Company Pronouncement 

Citing the Pennsylvania Railroad set-up 
as an example of what he was not talk- 
ing about in his January 14 condemnation 
of holding companies, President Roosevelt 
at his January 21 press conference further 
elaborated on his previous pronouncements 
on the subject. The President’s reference 
to P. R. R. came in the course of a dis- 
cussion with reporters of what Mr. 
Roosevelt regarded as misinterpretations of 
White House comment on the holding com- 
pany question and other matters. 

At his January 14 press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, the discussion was about 
public utility holding companies—not about 
companies of the type of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which is an operating company 
controlling other corporations in its sys- 
tem, but which no one ever tried to accuse 
of being a holding company. 

The President refused to comment on 
the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in certifying the Erie for a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan 
a couple of weeks before the Erie filed 
its petition for reorganization. The matter 
was within the province of the commis- 
sion, Mr. Roosevelt said. Neither would 
the President express an opinion on further 
R. F. C. lending to railroads; he said the 
matter depended upon whether R. F.. C. 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones thought that the 
lending agency was getting adequate 
security. 

Asked for comment on _ suggestions 


* 








Vol. 104, No. 
presented to him on January 19 by his 
Business Advisory Council, headed by W. 


Averill Harriman, chairman of the | sion 
Pacific board, Mr. Roosevelt said th «© he 
had none save for the observation the the 
work of the Council is clearing the | ir— 
that the country is seeing things fro: the 
national point of view, realizing th: the 
interests of agriculture, labor and ‘:ans- 
portation are involved as well as those of 
business. He cited his recent conference 
with John L. Lewis, C. I. O. leader; ‘ wen 
D. Young, chairman of the General Elec- 
tric Company, and Thomas W. Lamont, 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Company, as 
an example of bringing groups together, 
explaining, however, that only two of the 
interested groups were there represented— 
agriculture and transportation were absent. 
The Business Advisory Council’s sug- 
gestions to the President covered many 
subjects and included a paragraph on rail- 
roads, reading as follows: “We heartily 
applaud your recent statement on the rail- 
roads, and believe that the re-establish- 
ment of a financially sound railroad situa- 
tion will aid much in the stimulation of 
business activity and employment.” 


National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 

Opposition to the Pettengill bill for 
modification of the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and to regula- 
tion of water carriers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was embodied in 
resolutions adopted by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress at its annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., on January 
20 and 21. The Congress also reaffirmed 
its interest “in the development of a na- 
tional waterway. system” and emphasized 
“the traditional policy that our navigable 
waterways be deemed public highways and 
remain free.” 

The discussion of the Pettengill bill, 
which passed the House at the last regu- 
lar session and is now before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, asserts 
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New Station at White River Jct., Vt. 


This was recently built by the Central Vermont and the Boston & Maine at a cost of approx’ nately 
$75,000. The station proper is 99 ft. by 49 ft. and will serve approximately 40,000 passengers 2 
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The Type E-2 Radial Buffer maintains correct 
engine-tender relationship regardless of track 
curvature or locomotive operation—with it 
there can be no slack between the engine- 
tender units. » » » It also prevents excessive 
vibration. Full freedom of movement is pro- 
vided both laterally and vertically, but a high 
resistance to backward movement of the tender 
chafing plate effectively dampens oscillation. 
The result—vastly improved riding qualities, 
fewer cases of broken pipes, reduced diffi- 
culties with loose cabs, and reduced mainte- 


nance costs of the entire locomotive. » » » Its 


Franklin repair parts are made with jigs and fixtures that insure interchangeability, long life and 
dependability of service. Genuine Franklin parts are a guarantee of maximum trouble-free service. 


twin, The Franklin Automatic Compensator and 
Snubber, maintains accurate driving box ped- 
estal fit at all times, avoids pounding or stuck 


boxes and further improves riding comfort. 
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that the enactment of such legislation 
“would tend to eliminate some 450 steam- 
ers now operating in our coastwise and 
intercoastal trades and also inland trans- 
portation on our rivers, canals and on the 
Great Lakes.” Following a _ subsequent 
reference to the value of this fleet in times 
of national emergency comes the assertion 
that “if the railroads are given a free 
hand to kill waterborne competition, the 
effect will be calamitous to our harbors 
and port facilities, rivers and inland 
waterways.” 

Another result, it is contended, would 
be the adverse effect on “over 300,000 men 
employed directly or indirectly in the ship- 
ping industry.” To the Congress it seems 
“inconsistent” that the railroads should be 
granted authority “to reduce rates now 
maintained because of the provisions of the 
fourth section” at a time when they are 
petitioning the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to make rate in- 
creases. 

The opposition to I. C. C. regulation of 
water carriers is based on the belief that 
“unrestrained competition upon these free 
water highways will regulate rates in the 
interest of the public.” 

Among other resolutions adopted was 
one recommending that the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Act be amended to per- 
mit the Federal Barge Line to extend its 
service to the Cape Fear river between 
Wilmington, N. C., and Fayetteville. Also, 
the Congress recognized the value to the 
national health and well-being of “recrea- 
tion upon the water” and urged that ap- 
praisals of waterway projects. be favored 
with a liberal interpretation of the law “in 
evaluating economics accruing from yachts 
and pleasure craft.” 


N. R. A. A. Exhibit 


Seventy-eight companies have already 
arranged for space at the twenty-seventh 
annual exhibit of the National Railway 
Appliances Association, which will be held 
at the International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, on March 14-17, coincident with the 
convention of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, and additional applica- 
tions are being received daily, demonstrat- 
ing that the exhibit will equal and exceed 
that of last year which was, in turn, con- 
siderably larger than that of the year be- 
fore. In co-operation with the A. R. E: 
A., special efforts are being made _ this 
year to confine exhibits to the Amphi- 
theatre, to the exclusion of exhibits and 
entertainment at the hotel. 

The officers in charge of the exhibit 
anticipate a highly favorable reception for 
the newer and more modern facilities that 
will be provided this year and especially 
for the excellent dining facilities that will 
be available. To enable railway men at- 
tending the convention to visit the exhibit 
with maximum convenience, the N. R. A. 
A. is providing continuous bus service be- 
tween the Palmer House (the convention 
headquarters) and the International Am- 
phitheatre, enabling persons to go back and 
forth at will. The companies which have 
already arranged to present exhibits are 
as follows: 


Air Reduction Sales Co., New York 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York 
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American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Armco Culvert Manufacturers Ass’n., Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, II]. 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 

Buda Co., Harvey, Ill 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Chipman Chemical Co., Bound Brook, a a 

Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Clay Products Ass’n., Chicago 

Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago 

Cullen-Friestedt Co., Chicago 

Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago 

DeSanno & Son, Inc., A Po Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dickinson, Inc., Paul, Chicago 

Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co. (Reliance Div.), Mas- 
sillon, Ohio 

Elastic Rail Spike Corp., New York 

Electric Daal & Equipment Co., 

ic 

Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., sy Minn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 

Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, ‘nd. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay Re 4 Mich. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 

Jordan Co., O. F., East Chicago, Ind, 

Joyce- Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Lehon Co., Chicago 

Letterman, Albert L., Chicago 

Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Locomotive Finished Material Co., Atchison, Kan. 

Lundie Engineering Corp., New York 

Maintenance Equipment Co., Chicago 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago 

Master Builders Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago 

Metal & Thermit Corp., New York 

Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago 

National Aluminate Co., Chicago 

National Carbide Corp., New York 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Chicago 

P. & M. Co., Chicago 

Pease Co., C. F., Chicago 

Pettibone Mulliken Co., Chicago 

——— Steel & Wire Corp., Philadelphia, 


mr... ‘List of Railroad Officials, New York 

QO & C Co., New York 

Rail Joint Co., New York 

Railroad Accessories Corp., New York 

Rails Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Railway Age, New York 

Railway Maintenance Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Railway Purchases and Stores, Chicago 

Railway Track-Work Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ramapo Ajax Div. American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York 

noe Manufacturing Co., Inc., Jersey City, 


Ludington, 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pa. 
Sika, Inc., New York 
Snow Construction Co., T. W., Batavia, Ill. 
Sperry Products, Inc., New York 
Strand & Co., N. A., Chicago 
Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa. 
Teleweld, Inc., Chicago 
Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago 
Thompson & Co., Oakmont, Pa. 
Timber Engineering Co., Washington, D. C. 
5 S. Gypsum Co., Chicago 
S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, III. 
ha Railroad Supply Co., Chicago 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hae Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue LenicgH & NEw ENGLAND is jn- 
quiring for from 50 to 75 covered hop- 
per cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & OHIO, reported in 
the Railway Age of January 8, as inquir- 
ing for 25 hopper cars of 70 tons’ capacity, 
has ordered this equipment from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 


THE PAvuLISTA RAILWAY OF BRAZIL has 
ordered 125 gondola cars, 125 flat cars 
and 95 underframes from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Export Corporation. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 18. 


THe LeHiGH VALLEY has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to borrow $778,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for re- 
pairs and for the purchase of new rolling 
stock. The company needs to repair 1,460 
steel coal cars and would re-employ 300 
men to carry out this work at its Sayre, 
Pa., and Packerton shops. 


TRON AND STEEL 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
has ordered 8,600 tons of rails, placing 
5,600 tons with the United States Steel 
Corporation, 1,700 tons with the Inland 
Steel Company and 1,300 tons with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE Rio GRANDE Mororway has or- 
dered from the American Car & Foundry 
Motors Co., five buses powered with “Hall- 
Scott” engines. 


THE DeNveER, CoLorapo Sprincs & 
Puesto Motorway has ordered from the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
three buses powered with “Hall-Scott” 
engines. 


THE SOUTHERN KANSAS GREYHOUND 
Lines has ordered from the American Car 
& Foundry Motors Co., two buses powered 
with “Hall-Scott” engines. 





The Main Yard, Union Connecting Railroad—Miniature System Owned and Operated by 
the N. Y. Society of Model Engineers 
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N®. SI OF A SERTIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





RICHLAND CREEK BRIDGE 
RICHLAND, IOWA 


An unusual reinforced concrete multiple arch bridge 
with “U”’ abutments, built in 1907, carries the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad on the main 
line to Kansas City. It consists of six arches on one 
30-foot arch. It is 166 feet long and 48 feet high at 


Stream bed. It is located two and one-half miles south 


of Richland, Iowa. » » » The Security Sectional Arch 
for the locomotive firebox was introduced in 1910 and was 
one of the first serious efforts at fuel conservation. Today 
its design is standard on American Railroads and an 
essential factor in the operation of high capacily, high 


speed modern locomotives. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


« 


HAR BISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 
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Supply Trade 





C. C. Scott, manager of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., sales office of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Har- 
rison, N. J., has been assigned to special 
work in the Buffalo district and has been 
succeeded by W. A. Meiter, representa- 
tive for the Cleveland, Ohio, territory. 


George Kirtley, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Plymouth Locomotive 
Works, division of The Fate-Root- 
Heath Company, Plymouth, Ohio, has 
been appointed sales manager of the Loco- 
motive Division, and Roy J. Johnson, 
assistant chief engineer, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager. 


The Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has acquired exclusive rights to the 
manufacture and sale of the line of valves 
and other waterworks and sewage equip- 
ment formerly produced by the Michigan 
Valve & Foundry division of the Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company. These products 
will be produced under their present trade 
name by the Koppers Company’s western 
gas division, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


James Boyd, assistant eastern district 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, has been 
appointed eastern district manager, with 
headquarters at New York, to succeed H. 
F. Boe, who has become commercial man- 
ager of the company, with office at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Boyd was born on March 
17; 1894, at Edgewater, N. J., and was 
graduated from Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1917. He oined the Westing- 
house Company 21 years ago, as service 
engineer, and in 1920 was transferred to 
the sales department at New York. In 
1925 he was promoted to supervisor of the 
general mill section; ten years later he be- 
came eastern industrial manager and in 
May, 1937, was appointed assistant east- 
ern district manager. 


OBITUARY 


G. E. Braddock, assistant advertising 
manager of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill, died in Chicago on 
January 15, following a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Ont0o.— This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to (1) extend 
by 3.2 miles operations on its Pond Fork 
sub-division and (2) to construct a branch 
line extending from a point at or near Van, 
up West Fork of Pond Fork of Little 
Coal River to the end of the line, 6.6 miles, 
all in Boone County, W. Va. 
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Finaneial 





CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Bond.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to extend 
a $1,000,000 bond for three years from 
March 1, 1938 to March 1, 1941, upon the 
condition that the company by payment of 
$250,000, reduces the principal to $750,000, 
the interest rate to be 4% per cent. 


Cuicaco, Aurora & Excin. — Pension 
Status of Employees—The Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine their status under the railroad 
retirement act of 1937 as employees of this 
company. 


Cuicaco, Buritincton & QuINcy. — 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
Fort Worth & Denver City to abandon 
operation and the Acme Tap to abandon 
the entire line extending from a connection 
with the Fort Worth & Denver City at 
Acme, Tex., to Agatite, 1.5 miles. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Intervention Granted.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized the Southern and the Louisville & 
Nashville to intervene in the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings of this company. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—A bandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the trustees to abandon a branch 
line extending northerly from Eldridge 
Junction, Iowa, to Long Grove, 3.1 miles. 


LenicgH VAtLEy.—R. F. C. Equipment- 
Repair Loan—This road has applied for 
Interstate Commerce Commission approval 
of a $778,000 loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the proceeds to 
be used to continue a $1,179,680 car-repair 
program on 1,460 steel hopper cars at the 
road’s Sayre, Pa., and Packerton shops. 
The program would provide 300 men with 
239,856 man-hours of employment. 


Missourt Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has ordered that the sum of 
$500 be paid to George B. Harris for his 
services to the company in the litigation 
arising out of the Terminal Shares con- 
tracts. 


Norrotk & PortsmoutH Bett LInE.— 
Notes.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany to issue at par a promissory note or 
notes in the face amount of $450,000, the 
proceeds to be applied to the payment at 
maturity on February 1, 1938, of $400,000 
of the company’s first mortgage five per 
cent gold bonds and its note in the re- 
duced principal amount of $50,000. 


Nypano.—A cquisition. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to acquire the 
properties of the Youngstown & Austin- 
town. 
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SHELBy County. — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, | ‘jyj- 
sion 4, has authorized this company and 
its receiver to abandon the entire line ex- 
tending from a connection with the hi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at She!) ina, 
Mo., in a northerly direction to a cornec- 
tion with the Shelby Northwestern at a 
point about 0.25 mile south of Shelby ville, 
8.5 miles. 


SHELBY NoRTHWESTERN.—Aba:idon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany and its receiver to abandon the entire 
line extending from a connection with the 
Shelby County at a point about 0.25 mile 
south of Shelbyville, Mo., in a northerly 
direction to Novelty, 21 miles. 





WILLiAMsporT & NortTH Brancu.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon its entire line extend- 
ing from a connection with the Reading 
at Halls station, Pa., to a connection with 
the Lehigh Valley at Satterfield, 4546 
miles. The order was issued with an at- 
tached condition to the effect that “the 
applicant shall sell said line of railroad or 
any portion thereof, to any _ responsible 
person, firm, or corporation desiring to 
purchase it for continued operation, at a 
price not less than its fair net salvage 
value.” 


Wisconsin) & MicHicAn.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has authorized this com- 
pany to abandon its line extending from 
Bagley Junction, Wis., to Iron Mountain, 
Mich., 62 miles; its branch line extending 
from Aragon Junction, Mich., to Norway, 
5.5 miles; and its terminal properties at 
Menominee, Mich., 3.1 miles. The com- 
mission has also authorized this company 
to abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific between Bagley Junc- 
tion, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., 8.5 
miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 
Jan. 25 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 30.22 31.82 53.56 
Average price of 20 repre- ae sk 
sentative railway bonds.. 62.17 64.36 83./0 
Dividends Declared 
Cincinnati Northern. — $6.00, semi-annually, 
payable January 31 to holders of record Janu- 
ary 21. : 
Erie & Kalamazoo.—$1.50, payable February ! 


to holders of record January 26. ; 
Louisville & Nashville.—$2.50, payable Febru- 
ary 28 to holders of record January 31. 
Passaic & Delaware.—$1.25, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record January 21. 
Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
March 19 to holders of record February 2%. 
Reading Company.—I1st Preferred, 50c, quar 
terly, payable March 10 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 17. 


_— 


Moror RAIL-caRs are to replace al! pres- 
ent steam passenger trains on the 2 mile 
suburban line of the Egyptian State Rail- 
ways between Cairo and Helwan. This 
decision has been reached after de!:)era- 
tions of two years regarding the necessary 
rehabilitation of the line to accomm»date 
denser traffic. 


Continued on next left-ha page 
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SUPERHEATER SERVICE 
Up-to-date by ELESCO 


SUPERHEATER UNITS 




























Cast steel and welded return bends were used in the early development of Elesco super- 
heater units. This form of fabrication, however, did not prove satisfactory and was discarded 


in favor of machine-die-forging the straight ends of superheater tubing to form return bends 
and ball ends. 


This is the only method that will provide a homogeneous structure of metal from end to 
end with smooth internal and external surfaces; smooth internal and external surfaces 
do not obstruct the flow of steam through the units and gases through the flues. 


When superheater units become unserviceable, do not turn to obsolete and unsafe methods 
of repair—send them to their original manufacturer for up-to-date REmanufacture. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
A-1208 69 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Su; -rheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 


= 
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Railway 
Officers 





OPERATING 


C. F. Grimes has been appointed train- 
master of the Mohawk division of the New 
York Central. 


George Hillier, acting transportation 
assistant of the British Columbia district 
of the Canadian Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed transportation assistant, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, B. C., succeeding 
W. E. Cline, who has retired on account 
of ill health. 


B. O. Wedge, who was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the enlarged 
Wyoming division of the Union Pacific 
January 1, as reported in the Railway Age 
of January 8, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the same division, with head- 
quarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., to succeed 
T. E. Williams, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Nebraska division, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., to succeed the 
late John E. Mulick, whose death is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. A. E. 
Stoddard, assistant superintendent of the 
Nebraska division at Omaha, has been 
transferred to Green River, Wyo., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wedge, and H. E. Shumway, 
trainmaster at Grand Island, Neb., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
at Omaha to succeed Mr. Stoddard. These 
appointments were effective January 20. 


TRAFFIC 


M. M. Clement has been named acting 
general agent for the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Philadelphia, Pa., to suc- 
ceed E. F. Jacobson, who has been given 
an indefinite leave of absence on account 
of ill health. 


Lester M. Jones, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 





L. M. Jones 


St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to passenger 
traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding George B. Haynes, who 
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is retiring at his own request after 45 
years of service with the Milwaukee. 
William J. Cannon, general passenger 
agent at Chicago, has been advanced to 
assistant passenger traffic manager, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Jones, and Harry Sengstacken, 
general agent for the Milwaukee at Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been called to Chicago to 
become general passenger agent, succeed- 
ing Mr. Cannon. These changes are ef- 
fective February 1. 

A native of Spencer, Iowa, Mr. Jones 
has been in the service of the Milwaukee 
since 1911, beginning as assistant ticket 
agent at Minneapolis, Minn. Subsequently 
he served as city passenger agent and 
traveling passenger agent, and in 1920 he 
was made general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at St. Paul, Minn. He was 
transferred to Chicago in 1924 as super- 
intendent of the dining and sleeping car 
department, but later returned to the pas- 
senger department as assistant general 
passenger agent. He has been assistant 
passenger traffic manager since 1936. 

Mr. Haynes was born on August 22, 
1871, at Ainsworth, Iowa, and, entered 





George B. Haynes 


railway service in March, 1891, in the 
traffic department of the Union Pacific 
at Omaha, Neb. He began his long career 
with the Milwaukee in December, 1892, 
as a Clerk in the office of the general west- 
ern agent at Omaha. In June, 1893, he 
was made passenger agent at Omaha, be- 
coming city passenger agent in 1897. He 
was appointed traveling passenger agent, 
with headquarters in Chicago, in June, 
1903, later serving as immigration agent 
from October, 1907, to July, 1911. He 
was then promoted to assistant general 
passenger agent at Chicago, and advanced 
to general passenger agent in March, 1913. 
He has been passenger traffic manager 
since April, 1926. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. C. Kirk, assistant general store- 
keeper of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, has been promoted to general 
storekeeper, with headquarters as before 
at Silvis, Ill., to succeed C. H. Rost, who 
has retired because of ill health. The 
position of assistant general storekeeper 
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las been abolished. A. T. Kipping, zen- 
eral foreman of the storehouse at Silvis, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of division storekeeper of the 





J. C. Kick 


Rock Island division, with the same head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Kirk was born on December 1, 
1884, at Storm Lake, Iowa, and after a 
public school education he entered railway 
service in 1904, with the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis. Later in the same year Mr. 
Kirk left the M. & St. L. to go with the 
Rock Island, and has served with the lat- 
ter company continuously to date. After 
serving for a short time as a laborer in 
the stores department, he was made a 
clerk, thence being promoted to district 
storekeeper at Shawnee, Okla., in Septem- 
ber, 1907. Three years later Mr. Kirk was 
transferred to Silvis, where he was pro- 
moted to assistant general storekeeper on 


May 1, 1920. 


OBITUARY 


John E. Mulick, superintendent of the 
Nebraska division of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., died 
on January 17. 


Alexander P. Gest, long with the 
Pennsylvania in the engineering and 
operating departments, and at the time of 
his retirement in 1921, special agent at 
New York, died at his home in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on January 22, at the age of 84. 


William Pedrick, Jr., former passen- 
ger traffic manager for the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at New York, died on 
January 24 at his home in that city, at the 
age of 68. Mr. Pedrick was division pas- 
senger agent at New York from 1917 to 
1923, and on the latter date he became gen- 
eral eastern passenger agent there. In June, 
1926, he was appointed general passenger 
agent at New York, becoming passenger 
traffic manager in 1928. In June, 1929, 
Mr. Pedrick was appointed assistant to 
the general traffic manager, passenger de- 
partment,-at New York, and in 1932 be- 
came special representative of the general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at New 
York, the position he held unti! his death. 
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